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floating carbon paper for continuous forms used on 
all kinds of forms-writing machines... I. B. M. and 
Underwood Formswriters ... Moore Carbon-Saver 
and Uarco Adapters. 
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EXAMINATION 


IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 


results. For full partic- 





ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, tnc. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


lag) 209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








We would welcome the opportunity to 
assist you in the development of appro- 
priate provisions for a retirement 


or other employee benefit program. 


Without expense or obligation on your 
part, we would study your personnel 
data and submit a report including 


cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 








WALTER MITCHELL, JR., Editor 
PAUL HAASE, Managing Editor 


DE JOHN A. MURPHY, Advtg. Mgr 
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“FIVE PER CENT” 
Editors, Tut 

In the October issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER (a fine issue) refercnce is made on 
page 446 to the pamphlet “Five Per Cent” 
issued by the National Planning Associa- 
tion. Will you advise how a copy of this 
may be obtained ? 


CONTROLLER: 


FRANK J. FELL, JR. 
Phoenixville 
Pennsylvania 
This pamphlet is available at 50¢ from 
the National Planning Association, 800 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The Editors 


“ETHICS” CONDENSED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We would very much appreciate your 
permission to use, a condensation of an 
article entitled, ‘Ethics in American Busi- 
ness” which appeared in the September 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

If we may have this permission, we 
would expect to give full credit to your 
magazine and also to the author, of course. 


Mort FRIEDLANDER, 

Editor 

‘ihe Foreman’s Digest 

Englewood, New Jersey 

The Editors 


Permission granted, 








What are the Advantages of 
THE NATURAL BUSINESS YEAR? 


You will find the answers to this question in an informative 


article from a recent issue of The Journal of Accountancy. 
Because many company executives, bankers and accountants 
have shown an interest in this plan to avoid the “log-jam” of 


December 31 closings, we have prepared reprints of the article. 


If you would like a copy, please write 


Pandick Press, lhe 


Established 1923 
22 THAMES STREET, 
Printers of ANNUAL Reports ¢ BrocuurEs * PROSPECTUSES 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS ¢© PROXY STATEMENTS 
and all related documents 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








“RENEGOTIATION” REPRINTED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The article, ‘Managerial Problems in 
Renegotiation,’” by Mr. Frank W. Boyd- 
stun (THE CONTROLLER, November, pp. 
514-517) is an excellent non-technical 
presentation. I intend to place this article 
in the hands of our subsidiary presidents, 
controllers, sales managers and managers 
of production. 

R. L. BRUMMAGE 
Controller 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We would like to obtain additional 
copi-s of the article in the November issue 
of THE CONTROLLER entitled ‘Manage- 
rial Problems in Renegotiation”” by Frank 
W. Boydstun. 

A. G. NICHOLS 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Because of the strong interest in the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Boydstun, a limited number of 
reprints were prepared. Copies are avail- 
able to readers of THE CONTROLLER a 
follows: 


Single copy (to subscriber ) 

Single copy (to non-subscribers) .25¢ 

25¢ each 
15¢ each 


2-25 copies 


26-50 copies..... 


Please address requests to REPRINTS, THE 
CONTROLLER, | East 42nd St., New York 17. 


LINDSETH ARTICLE FOR STAFF 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I have just read the September issue of 
THE CONTROLLER, and I found the arti- 
cle “Getting Accounting Out of Its Strait 
Jacket” by E. L. Lindseth so interesting 
that I would like to make copies of it avail- 
able to other members of our staff; there- 
fore, I would like to know if it will be 
permissible with your magazine and the 
author to type eight copies for distribution 
within the company. 

W. A. BAKER 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation 

Houston, Texas 

—The Editors 


Permission granted. 


BOOK DIGEST 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Please send us six additional copies of 
the book digest, ‘Executive Action’’ as 
published in the November issue of THE 
CONTROLLER. 

A.B.B. 


Some additional copies of the book digest, 
“Executive Action,” are available. Price, 
25¢ per copy. Send request to Circulation 
Manager, THE CONTROLLER, One East 42nd 
St., New York 17. 
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“Sit down. It’s worthwhile listening!” 


As we offer you our hand on this business call, 
Royal Typewriter Company brings you a new business 
machine. 

Your own records will show what a sound invest- 
ment your present Royal Standard Typewriters are. 
They stay on the job longer with less time out for 
repairs. 

You know your typists like them. Surveys show that 
girls who type prefer Royal 21/4 to 1. And the business 
world thinks about the way you do, because Royal 
makes and sells more typewriters than any other 
manufacturer. 

In fact, the Royal Standard Typewriter is the 
world’s no. 1 typewriter . . . the finest, most rugged 
writing-machine ever built. 

And now comes the Royal Electric Typewriter, made 
with the same care and engineering experience that 
has won a world-wide reputation for the Royal 
Standard. It’s the favorite Royal Standard—with 


power added. 


STANDARD «¢ PORTABLE « ELECTRIC 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


There’s a place in your office for this new Royal 
Electric. No matter how many standard typewriters 
you use, there are special typing jobs that call for 
Royal Electric. 

With it you can step up production on some jobs 
and thereby lower office costs. You can get out more 
letters. Invoices. Stencils. And free typing-personnel 
for other work in the bargain. 


The coupon will bring you details about this newest 
member of the Royal Typewriter Family. 


Mail today! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. Dept. 58 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of 


Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 
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Forthcoming Features 


YMANCIAL 
: KECUTIVES 
Cadac 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


¥%& LIFO AS AN OPERATING TOOL 


by Henry P. Keyserling 


% “EARNINGS AND PROFITS” IN FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION 


by John A. Jaeger 


je CURRENT TRENDS IN CORPORATE ANNUAL REPORTS: 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
by Samuel E. MacArthur 


“COMPENSATION” APPRECIATED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thank you very much for sending us 
the two copies of the article, “Workmen's 
Compensation—Controlled.” (August 
1951, page 364) 

These are very helpful to us and we 
certainly appreciate your assistance. 

Safety Director 
Otis Elevator Company 
New York, N. Y. 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON ACCOUNTING—1952 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I have been asked by the Council of the 
Sixth International Congress on Account- 
ing, 1952, to send you the enclosed para- 
graph for consideration for publication or 
mention in your-columns. 

DEREK DU PRE, Editor 
The Accountant 

42 Baker Street 
London, W. I. 


The sponsoring bodies announce that the 
Sixth International Congress on Accounting 
will be held in the halls of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, London, 
S.W.1. in the week commencing 16th June. 

The following professional organizations 
will be hosts: 

The Institute of Chartere 

England and Wales. 


W estminster, 


d Accountants in 


THE CONTROLLER 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 

The Society of Accountants in Edinburgh. 

The Institute of Accountants and Actu- 
aries in Glasgow. 

The Society of Accountants in Aberdeen. 

The Association of Certified and Corpo- 
rate Accountants. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in Ireland. 

The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. 

The Institute of Cost and Works Ac- 
countants. 


“READY REFERENCE” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The Bureau of Ships subscribes to your 
magazine THE CONTROLLER and many 
other magazines and trade journals for the 
purpose of supplying the personnel of its 
various activities with the most current in- 
formation available regarding their several 
fields of interest. It is believed obvious that 
any means facilitating the distribution and 
circulation of the information contained 
in your magazine would be most helpful 
to the work of the Bureau. 

To make readily available to Bureau per- 
sonnel information in their specific fields 
of interest, it is desired to reproduce se- 
lected articles, as by typing or photostat- 
ing, for circulating and filing with similar 
material from other sources for ready ref- 
erence, and for inclusion in a bulletin com- 
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posed of related material. Therefore, the 
Bureau requests your permission to repro- 
duce articles appearing in your magazine 
from time to time in such bulletin form for 
circulation within the naval establishment 
without cost or obligation to the Govern- 
ment, it being understood, of course, that 
the articles so reproduced are for the use 
of Navy personnel only and are not for dis- 
tribution to the public. 

The distribution of a collection of se- 
lected articles in bulletin form will enable 
the Bureau to place material from maga- 
zines including yours before all its inter- 
ested personnel in much less time than that 
required to circulate the magazines or 
trade journals containing such articles for 
the review of Bureau personnel. In many 
instances, bulletins comprising compila- 
tions of related material will be kept on 
file in the various activities of the Bureau 
for future reference, and for the general 
information and instruction of new em- 
ployes. 

In view of these and numerous other ad- 
vantages resulting to the Bureau from the 
timely distribution of pertinent informa- 
tive literature to its personnel, your co- 
operation in granting the requested per- 
mission to reproduce selected articles from 
your magazine is earnestly solicited. 


ALBERT H. HELVESTINE 
Bureau of Ships 
Department of the Navy 
Washington, D. C. 


Permission granted —The Editors 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bec, the writer's signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). The Editors 





OFFICE MANAGERS’ INSTRUCTION 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I am giving a course entitled Office 
Systems and Methods Analyses in our 
evening session to practicing office man- 
agers. During a discussion, your excellent 
series of articles on Work Distribution 
Analysis was mentioned. May I have a re- 
print copy of the series which appeared in 
the October, November, and December 
1951 issues of THE CONTROLLER? 


Louis E. Davis 
Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 





DOODLES in the aii 


* In business, 


“DOODLES” 
are unobserved Few businessmen are aware of the amount of 
WASTE 


"doodling" that exists in transcribing the many forms 
MOTIONS... required to do business today. As a consequence of this 
needless extra "doodling'’, annual reports refiect increased 
manipulation of production costs and less earnings. 
prsse ver igs Considerable savings in time and money can be effected 
keeping. with American Lithpfold Planned Business\Forms. Planned to 
fit your individual needs, they\ eliminate costly "doodles," 
make all working time more productive, speed distribution 
and afford greater control. See for yourself how ‘Planned 
Business Forms''can do these things for you. 





i Detroit, Washington, 
. New York, Chicago, “el” : 
wa“? rm C., and other principal cities. 
i t obligation, 
SEND ME,the now & Company Name 
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FOR FREE COPY OF Bes 2 = tes 
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‘“MOTION STUDY IN LIGHTS” ‘ : . money with 
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FORMS.” Copyright 1952 American Weehe Sn 
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Why Does the New Year Start Now? 

If we number our years Anno Domini—from the birth 
of Christ—then why doesn’t the new year start on Christ- 
mas Day? If things don’t check out accurately, THE CoN- 
TROLLER wants to know the reason why. 

Investigation yields no official answer. Reference books 
tell learnedly how the new year is celebrated by various 
tribes and nations spread through geography and history. 
Primitive man, after observing the regular sequence of 
warm and cold weather, concluded that winter, with almost 
all of Nature dormant, was the end of the cycle. Celebra- 
tions of the new year were common long before the birth 
of Christ. 

So we'll venture an unscholarly answer by asking another 
question: Would it be human nature to make any strenuous 
effort to combine two holidays merely for the sake of logic, 
when two are more enjoyable than one? As controllers have 
so often discovered, logic may give one answer, and human 
reactions another. 

In place of the usual New Year's resolution, may we offer 
our readers a bit of philosophy from Robert Browning that 
may make the new year easier to handle? 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fai 
Up to our means: a very different thing! 


Enterprises Face Bright Prospects 

After many years of releasing statistics about failures in 
American business—and their liabilities—Dun & Bradstreet 
recently published a brochure labeled ‘‘Survival Qualities of 
American Business.” This is an interesting shift from a neg- 
ative to a positive approach on the part of that ancient and 
honorable organization of observers, which seems to many 
businessmen to wear a sort of ‘corporate beard’ and look 
down upon all of us philosophically—the business world’s 
deputy for Father Time. 

The survival angle is a significant one. Dun & Bradstreet 
shows, through a 50 year average, that 78 out of every 100 
business enterprises ‘‘make the grade,” or at least do not 
fall upon such bad times as to land in bankruptcy. Of course, 
it should be remembered that many an enterprise discon- 
tinues business with all creditors paid but the loss of equity 
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by the man who risked his capital, and a considerable num- 
ber of other enterprises close out after voluntary compro- 
mises with creditors and no court action. Even after allow- 
ing for these facts, the 50 year history of enterprise in 
America should be enough to encourage us regarding the 
health and vigor of American business. 

The new approach of analyzing survival instead of fail- 
ure gave us a new view of the problem which had not oc- 
curred to us despite some years of reasonably close exposure 
to the failure records. The failure chart, as published, has 
always been a jagged, mountainous and forbidding country. 
True enough, failures have fluctuated from a high of 154 
per 10,000 concerns in 1932 down to a low of 4 per 10,000 
concerns in 1945. This fluctuation is admittedly a significant 
index to the relative health of business. But, let’s look at it 
the other way. The survival rate moved up from 9,846 con- 
cerns out of every 10,000 in 1932 to 9,996 in 1945. That's 
good news but not a spectacular change. Either one of these 
figures looks like a reasonably satisfactory survival rate. 


9,966 out of every 10,000 
now make the grade 


FAILURE RATE 
PER 10,000 
100 
101 
106 
109 
104 
122 
133 


FAILURE RATE 
YEAR PER 10,000 
1900 92 
1901 90 
1902 93 
1903 94 
1904 92 
1905 85 
1906 77 
1907 83 
1908 108 
1909 87 
1910 84 
1911 88 
1912 100 
1913 98 
1914 118 
1915 133 
1916 100 
1917 80 
1918 59 
1919 37 
1920 48 
1921 102 
1922 120 
1923 93 
1924 100 


YEAR 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 154 
1933 100 
1934 61 
1935 62 
1936 48 
1937 46 
1938 61 
1939 70 
1940 63 
1941 55 
1942 45 
1943 16 
1944 7 
1945 4 
1946 5 
1947 14 
1948 20 
1949 34 
1950 34 


Although the failure rate has been on a gradual upswing 
since 1946, it is still substantially below the pre-war rate. 
In 1940, there were 63 failures for every 10,000 concerns 
in business compared with 34 in 1950. —pUN & BRADSTREET 








Undoubtedly, for convenience in watching the immediate 
fluctuations, Dun & Bradstreet will continue to release fail- 
ure figures and chart them as in the past, but maybe some 
of us will look at them with a new perspective. 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 





the incomparable 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 


A aceounting machine 


SERIES 200 


Providing more of the answers that are 
helping America get things done! 


Today America has to get big things done—in a hurry. Never before has 
efficient production been so vital ... never before have production goals been 
so ambhjtious. 

More production requires more facts—more on-time information for formu- 
lating productive plans . . . for controlling efficient operations. 

American business is getting these facts from the sensational new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with multiple registers. 

The Sensimatic meets the accounting requirements of every business. Its 
exclusive ‘“‘mechanical brain” guides it with amazingly swift simplicity. It 
changes from one job to another instantly —at a turn of the job selector knob. 
And, with all its unique advantages, the Sensimatic costs hundreds of dollars 
less than any other accounting machine which even begins to approach its 
usefulness. 

The versatile Burroughs Sensimatic can help your business get the answers you 
need, for the production America needs right now. 

Call your Burroughs office for a demonstration today —see how you can start 
getting more things done tomorrow. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Here’s the source 

of Sensimatic magic ! 

This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical bram _ a - mrresmwes sain 

—the control panel that directs it through WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 

any four separate accounting operations 4 

in any combination. The operator turns a 

knob—the Sensimatic is ready for any Bu rrou h os 
job! Any number of control panels can be 

used in a single machine. 





Shortens 
Time... 


AE 


yy 


... between question and answer 


The businessman needs answers to shape his 
company’s future. The industrialist needs answers 
to develop more efficient production plans. The 
scientist needs answers to extend his theories, 
which contribute to human progress. 


Today, with IBM Electronic Business Machines 
the businessman, industrialist and scientist 
get their answers faster than ever before. 


( IBM Electronic Business Machines 
any rlletcit 


590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















Tax Highlights 


J. H. Landman 


bres YEAR 1951 has given us another 
bumper crop of significant court deci- 
sions in taxation. Much has been written 
about the Revenue Act of 1951, and the 
prior Revenue and Excess Profits Tax Acts 
of 1950. Some of these judge-made tax 
laws may prove to be even more important 
than this Congressional tax legislation to 
defend against the assertion of a tax defi- 
ciency, or to buttress tax refund claims. 
The following selection of tax decisions is 
as worthy of consideration as the afore- 
mentioned tax laws. 


INCOME TAXES 

When machinery is rented with an op- 
tion to buy, the rental payments are not 
deductible, if they are large enough to give 
the taxpayer an equity in the property. In 
such event, the taxpayer is entitled to de- 
preciation and interest deductions to the 
extent established.? 

Excessive rent paid to a sole stock- 
holder's wife is a dividend and is there- 
fore not deductible.* 

The transfer of assets by a subsidiary 
in liquidation before the completion of a 
contract results in an allocation between 
its transferee and itself on a percentage of 
completion basis.4 

A guarantor of a debt who pays it and 
can not collect it from the debtor, 1s usually 
entitled only to a bad debt deduction. 
However, it is a loss deduction if the prin- 
cipal debtor is no longer in existence.5 
The distinction is this: A loss is deductible 
in full whether sustained in trade or busi- 
ness, or in an enterprise for profit. A bad 
debt is deductible in full only if incurred 
in connection with trade or business. 

An outright sale of business property at 
4 loss with rental as part of alease-back for 
a period less than 30 years are both de- 
ductible, provided both transactions are 
arm’s length and the consideration and 
rental are reasonable.6 However, if the 
lease were for 30 years or more, the trans- 
action might be considered a tax-free re- 
organization with a non-recognizable loss. 
Similarly, conveyances of business proper- 
ties to trusts with lease-backs are denied 
deductible rentals by the Treasury and the 
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Tax Court, but the Third? and the Seventh® 
Circuit Courts permit it. The Eighth Cir- 
cuit® recently held that the sale of a 
foundry to a college at a loss and a lease- 
back for a combined set of optional leases 
totalling 95 years was tax-free with a non- 
recognizable loss. Worse still, the useful 
life of the foundry was spread over 95 
years for purposes of depreciation. 

Property acquired by a mortgagee has a 
basis measured by its fair market value 
when acquired by foreclosure or surrender, 
even if the debt obligation is not dis- 
charged.1° 

Bad debts of an occasional lender on a 
mortgage are non-business bad debts de- 
ductible as short-term capital losses."! 
However, one who holds himself out as a 
mortgage lender and declares himself to 
be so on his return, or who makes mort- 
gage lending an allied business takes full 
business bad debt loss deductions.1” 

Demand notes given for stock are not 
included in invested capital where the notes 
were never invested in taxpayer's business, 
and were not used to earn excess profits.!* 

A corporation, holding a mere bare legal 
title, is held not taxable on income from 
the sale of realty.14 

A corporation may not be taxed on more 
income than it actually earned. The part 
earned by a chief stockholder as an indi- 
vidual proprictor is taxable to him only.'® 


An analysis of 
tax landmarks 
in the past year 


Payment of preferred dividends in ap- 
preciated property does not result in a gain 
to the corporation.1® If it were the dis- 
charge in property of a money debt, it 
would result in a taxable gain or loss. This 
might be so if according to the terms of is- 
suance, delinquent dividends are corporate 
debts.17 

An award for an engineering essay on 
industrial welding is a tax-free gift rather 
than taxable income because the donor in- 
tended a prize for the pub:ic good, rather 
than a purchase of the winning essay.18 

Trust impressed funds are excluded 
from taxable business income, provided 
they are kept apart from general monies 
and are intended for a special purpose, 
such as for maintenance and care of graves 
in cemetery companies, for national ad- 
vertising purposes,!® and for the measuring 
of broadcasting audiences.”° 

If land is purchased with the intent to 
raze an existing building, no loss is allowed 
on the latter’s demolition.?4 

The exchange of common stock with 
preferences as to dividends and liquida- 
tion held by inactive stockholders for 
bonds while another class of commonstock 
is outstanding, is a tax-free exchange be- 
cause such a transaction has a corporate 
business purpose. The Tax Court?? differ- 
entiates this case from Adams and Bazley?* 
where the common stock was more closely 


J. H. LANDMAN, a New York tax attorney, is a member of 
the Income Tax Committee of the American Bar Association, 
the Tax Legislative Committee of the Federal Tax Forum, 
and professor of tax law at the New York Law School. He 
was formerly Tax Specialist for the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Trained as an economist and accountant 
as well as a tax lawyer, Mr. Landman is widely known as 
an author and lecturer on tax subjects. This article is the 
third in a series of annual reviews of the past year’s 
tax developments and court decisions by Mr. Landman. 
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held, and the transaction was primarily a 
personal one. 

The reasonableness of contingent com- 
pensation must be determined in the light 
of services rendered and other relevant fac- 
tors at the time of payment, as well as when 
the agreement was made.** 

Corporate officers’ penalties arising from 
a breach of trust or mismanagement un- 
der the Securities Exchange Act are de- 
ductible as business expenses when the 
conduct resulting in such penalties is not 
contrary to public policy.*° 

Loans of thin corporations ate not recog- 
nized as such even where interest is paid 
when they are not demand debts. In addi- 
tion, in the case of Kipsborough Realty 
Corp. T.C, Memo No. 27,676, the indebt- 
edness to capital stock was in a ratio of 
1,000 to 1, which was a particularly con- 
demning factor. 

The expiration of restrictions on the 
sale of stock does not constitute a taxable 
event. Furthermore, such stock is not or- 
dinary income when received if it is of in- 
determinable value. It results in capital 
gain when sold.?® 

A trust may or may not be a taxable part- 
ner. It depends on the judicial jurisdic- 
tion.27 The Revenue Act of 1951 clarifies 
this controversy to the end that a gift to a 
trust does not disqualify a trust as a part- 
ner. 

It is the event causing the damage not 
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the damage that must be sudden and un- 
expected to establish a casualty tax loss, 
provided there is a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between the two factors. In Bur- 
kett, T.C. Memo No. 27,344, a 1944 hur- 
ricane caused a 1946 casualty loss. 

In a tax-free reorganization, the steps 
therein must be interdependent to estab- 
lish continuity of interest and business pur- 
pose. A departure from the original plan 
prevents the steps from being considered 
integrated. In the ACF-Brill Motors Com- 
pany case,?* it was held that the original 
purchases of stock constituted an inde- 
pendent act, and the original plan to ac- 
quire three companies was abandoned. 
Consequently, the reorganization was tax- 
able. 

A taxpayer is entitled to deduct travel- 
ing expenses while in pursuit of business 
away from home. The question is: Is his 
residence or his principal place of business 
his home ? Where a man conducts two busi- 
nesses, the answer to this question may be 
significant. In the Treanor case® the tax- 
payer's principal place of business was 
treated as his home, though it was not his 
residence. In the Sherman case, the Tax 
Court decided on the contrary theory.” 

Damages received in a lawsuit are fully 
taxable to the extent that they represent 
loss of profits, and constitute A: a re- 
turn of capital to the extent that they are 
recoveries for loss of goodwill. It is im- 
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Individual income taxes (including employment taxes) now account 
for 52% of total federal tax revenues, against 37% in 1929. Other 
shares: corporations furnish 34%, against 42% in 1929; excises 
provide 11%, against 15% in 1929. SOURCE: Treasury Department. 
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portant in your pleadings, or in your set- 
tlement agreement to reflect the tax result 


Contingent liabilities must not be con- 
fused with fixed liabilities. Accrual basis 
taxpayers do not accrue the former liabili- 
ties until the contingency, such as the com- 
plete performance of a contract, actually 
occurs. Fixed liabilities are accrued cur- 
rently, even though there is a probability 
that they would never be paid.®? 

Accrued but unpaid salaries to family 
members on a cash basis must be paid by 
the 15th day of the third month follow- 
ing the close of the taxpayer's year. If the 
payments are made subsequently, the tax- 
payer loses the deduction permanently.** 
To safeguard against losing the deduction, 
payment might be made in demand notes 
within the prescribed period, if they can 
be readily redeemed at face value *4 

Pre-liquidation dividends in kind are 
fully taxable to stockholders at fair market 
value. The Treasury tried to add the ap- 
preciation in value of apples to corporate 
income and collect it from the stockholders 
after liquidation. The District Court in 
the Lynch v. U.S. case*® found to the con- 
trary. The Treasury contended that the 
profit is taxable to the corporation on the 
theory of anticipatory income prior to 
liquidation, or that the sale was actually 
consummated by the corporation. 

In the allocation of the selling price 
among various assets involved in a transac- 
tion, it is important that the distribution 
be reasonable in arriving at bargain capital 
gains and fully taxable income.*¢ 

A husband may deduct a loss incurred 
in a sale of property to his wife's relative, 
even though the spouses file a joint re- 
turn.*7 Filing such a return enables a hus- 
band to claim an exemption for a depend- 
ent for whom he furnished chief support, 
though the dependent is related only to 
his wife.*8 

Should a taxpayer be required to return 
part of bis income, such repayment con- 
stitutes a loss deduction in the year of re- 
payment. However, should such refund be 
made in the prior year of payment, the net 
result is taxable.? 

The cost of insurance to indemnif) 
against death of a key man and to finance 
stock retirement is held to be a legitimate 
corporate expense. This decision goes a 
long way toward solving the problems rela- 
tive to the use of insurance to fund stock 
purchase agreements. It is particularly clear 
that corporate payment of such insurance 
premiums does not render such corpora- 
tions—Code Section 102—vulnerable.*” 

When an artistic creation or invention 
is completed prior to the taxable year, the 
lump sum payment for the creation or in- 
vention may be spread over the immedi- 
ately previous 36 months.’ The question 
that arises is: Does the maximum 36 
month period terminate with the finishing 
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SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS* 


When capital changes affect income from an invest- 
ment portfolio—how can the Tax Man get the facts and 
information needed for correctly computing gain and loss 
for federal income tax purposes? 

For more than two decades top tax specialists have 
turned to the authoritative pages of SINCLAIR-MURRAY 
CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS for this kind of data. In its 
three encyclopedic loose leaf Volumes the complete capi- 
tal changes histories of over 12,000 corporations are set 
forth and kept continually up to date through fast, regu- 
lar loose leaf ‘‘Reports."’ 

Included in its comprehensive coverage of this field 
are full details on the federal tax aspects of stock rights, 
stock dividends, liquidating distributions, exchanges in 
reorganizations, dividends on preferred stock redemp- 


* Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc., is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


tions, nontaxable and capital-gains cash dividends, inter- 
est on bonds ‘‘traded flat,'’ and the like. 

Then, too, there is everything needed in handling the 
federal tax problems peculiar to taking deductions on 
worthless securities, war casualty losses and recoveries, 
and the dividends received credit for corporate holders 
of certain public utilities stocks. 

Not a statistical service, not a financial advisory serv- 
ice—these fill their own place in reporting financial 
events. SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 
is concerned not with reporting financial events as such, 
but is exclusively concerned with reporting instead how 
certain financial events affect the tax picture of the 
security holder. 

Your subscription is invited—for more details write: 


COMMERCE, CLEARING, House, INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAw REPORTS 


522 Firtw Ave 1329 E Street. N. Ww. 


214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 
New Yorx t@ WASHINGTON 4 
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CURRENT TAX ASPECTS OF CONTROLLERSHIP— 


a new booklet recently published by Controllers Institute 
incorporates papers presented at its 1951 Annual Meeting. 

The impact, trends, and inequities of taxation are discussed 
by Henry Maggiolo, Paul A. Reck, John McFarland, Adolph 
Kalin, Leo Mattersdorf, J. A. Clark and Henry Fernald. 


Co pie f 


are available at 50 cents each from Controllers 


Institute, One East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Add 
city sales tax if order is for New York City delivery. 


of the project or with the close of the taxa- 
ble year in which the bulk payment was 
made? The U.S. Court of Claims says the 
terminal date is the date when the proj- 
ect was finished,#? and the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals says it is the close of the 
fiscal period.*? The U.S. Supreme Court 
will have to decide this controversial issue. 
Lump sum compensation for personal 
services is not confronted with the same 
ambiguity. Code Section 107 (a) is more 
exact in its language. Such compensation 
is spread over the period when the work 
was actually performed. 

The general rule is that embezzlement 
losses are deductible in the year sustained. 
However, the First Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals allowed it in the year of discovery. 
A District Court recently denied the tax- 
payer any deduction because it was a de- 
duction in a closed year, and not a bad 
debt deduction in the year of discovery.*® 

If a partnership loses money, its recog- 
nition may increase taxes because the split 
net operating loss carry-backs may not be 
able to be absorbed by the respective part- 


ners.4® 


EMPLOYES’ TRUSTS 

Employes’ trust funded by a single 
contribution is tax exempt under Code 
Section 165(a) where it is permanent 
and irrevocable though it was done in a 
year of high taxation.4? 

Employe’s distributive share of a ter- 
minated pension trust yields ordinary in- 
come. It constitutes capital gain only on 
account of severance from employment.48 

Conditional payments to employes’ 
trusts under Code Sections 165(a) and 
23(p) are proper deductions though they 
are subject to recovery when they are con- 
trary to wage stabilization requirements.*® 


DEPRECIATION 
The period over which depreciation 
may be taken by an old life tenant on a 
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building she had erected is the useful life 
of the building and not over her much 
shorter life expectancy.59 Why is not a life 
tenancy comparable to a leasehold where 
the life expectancy for depreciation is the 
shorter of the life of the tenancy or the 
building ? 

Accelerated depreciation deductions can 
be sustained if increased usage and re- 
duced useful life resulting therefrom can 
be established. 

The estate of the deceased landlord is 
denied depreciation on lessee’s improve- 
ment, when the building is the property of 
the tenant, and is income-producing only 


as to the latter.5? 


CAPITAL GAINS 

When a buyer defaults on a real estate 
contract and loses his down payment, he 
sustains a short-term capital loss even 
when there is no formal release of liabil- 
it 7 53 

a sale of land with a growing crop at 
a profit has been treated by the courts in 
its entirety as a capital gain under Code 
Section 117(j), or as ordinary income to 
the extent of the crop. The District Courts 
in Florida®4 and in California®> hold that 
the sale of the entity constitutes a capital 
transaction. The Tax Court, on the other 
hand, maintains that the transaction is 
allocable between the proceeds for the 
land as capital gain, and that for the crop 
as ordinary income.5® The Revenue Act 
of 1951 solves the controversy by over- 
ruling the Tax Court view but by disallow- 
ing the operational expenses. 

The payment received by a landlord 
for the cancellation of a lease is a capital 
gain,®? when it is in the nature of a sale 
and not a substitute for rent reserved in 
the lease. It would be safer to sell the re- 
mainder of the lease to a third party. 

The sale by a financial institution of 
real estate is now a Code Section 117(}) 
gain or loss, if the property has been held 
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for more than six months.5® This ruling 
is predicated on the theory that such prop- 
erty is used in the bank’s trade or business, 
even though it may be contrary to state 
law. 

The purchase and sale by a corporation 
of its own stock as it would in other stock 
results in capital gains. Does this prin- 
ciple follow when a corporation acquires 
the stock of a retiring or deceased em- 
ploye and sells it at book value to other 
stockholders or employes for the purpose 
of keeping the stock in the hands of a 
special group? The Tax Court rules that 
the transaction is tax-free, but it was re- 
versed in the Second,®® Third® and Sev- 
enth®! Circuit Courts of Appeal. 

The involuntary conversion resulting 
from theft, fire, or condemnation renders 
insurance proceeds tax-free if they are 
used to acquire similar property.®? How- 
ever, if the taxpayer uses other funds in 
anticipation of the award, the involuntary 
conversion effects taxable income to the 
extent that the latter exceeds the taxable 
value of the asset.® 

Capital gain treatment is accorded the 
profit on the sale of a partnership interest, 
provided the new partnership continues. 
However, where the partnership is in 
liquidation, the proceeds are fully tax- 
able.®5 And, the abandonment of a part- 
nership interest results in a full loss of the 
purchase price of such interest.® 

If a donee or a devisee rents or uses 
real property in his trade or business, 
it will constitute a Section 117(j) asset. 
Then, his tax interests are best served 
whether the property has appreciated or 
depreciated in value. Appreciations result 
in capital gains, and depreciations yield 
full deductions. If he offered it for rent 
or for sale and sold it without having 
rented it, it is considered as such an asset.®* 
If he does not occupy it but sells it, it is 
a capital asset and results in a capital gain 
or loss on sale.®8 

When a transaction results in capital 
gain or loss, later transactions growing out 
of it may give rise to ordinary gains or 
losses if they are not linked together. 
The Tax Court in its majority opinion 
holds that a fulfillment of a guarantee con- 
stitutes a capital loss when it is linked 
with an earlier security sale. On the other 
hand, if the liquidated corporation owes 
undisclosed taxes, the ex-stockholders are 
liable as transferees. Such post-liquidation 
corporate tax payments are fully deduct- 
ible, and are not additional capital gains 
or losses.7° 


TAXES AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Wages paid in violation of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act constitute un- 
reasonable compensation, and are not 
therefore deductible from gross profits, 
or as part of cost of goods sold.7 

Wage Stabilization causes the defer- 
ment of the accrual of additional compen- 





sation until legal, provided the aggregate 
amount is reasonable.7* 

Black market prices that enter into cost 
of goods sold are fully deductible in ar- 
riving at gross income despite the illegality 
of the acquisition of the goods and the 
prohibition of I.T. 3724.73 On the other 
hand, a deduction is denied for payment 
to O.P.A. for overcharging where the 
practice is intentional and not innocent.** 

Fees paid to obtain government con- 
tracts are deductible as business expenses 
and are not non-deductible payments for 
political influence.7® 


TAX PROCEDURE 

Additional state taxes are accrued in the 
year when the liability arises. Hence a fed- 
eral tax deficiency should be reduced by 
the corresponding state tax liability. Of 
course, if either one is contested, the ac- 
crual is postponed to the year of final set- 
tlement.*@ 

Taxes and interest thereon cannot be 
accrued when liability therefor are con- 
tested, Just what constitutes contestibility 
is doubtful. The Tax Court in the recent 
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2. Judson Mills, 11 T.C. 25. 

3. Stanwick’s, Inc., C.C.A.-4, June 25, 1951, 
affirming 15 T.C. No. 75. 
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June 26, 1951, affirming 13 T.C. 425. 
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No. 124. 

13. Graves, Inc., 16 T.C. No. 191. 

14. John A. Mulligan, 16 T.C. No. 184. 

15. Est. of Julius I. Byrne, 16 T.C. No. 151. 

16. Zalk-Joseph Co., T.C. Memo No. 28,- 
247. 

17. Strout v. Cross, Austin & Ireland, 283 
N.Y. 406. 

18. Arsham Amirikian v. U.S. and George 
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4869, Civil, March 29, 1951. 

19. Seven-Up Co., 14 T.C. 965. 
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30. 16 T.C. No. 42. 

31. Kucera, Para. 51,090 P-H Memo T.C. 


Gunderson case holds that failure to ac- 
crue and a denial of liability are adequate 
to postpone the deduction.77 

The Tax Court with four dissents re- 
versed the old Board of Tax Appeals’ 
rule7§ and established a new one for statu- 
tory periods ending on Sunday or a holi- 
day.*® It is now in accord with the U.S. 
Supreme Court principle in the Union 
National Bank case,8° the common law, 
and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
to the effect that the day following the 
last is timely, if the designated last day is 
a holiday or a Sunday. 

If the advance payme nts of taxes are 
in excess of liability, the law is uncertain 
as to whether the taxpayer is entitled to 
interest on the refund. Two District 
Courts favor the negative Treasury view,*! 
while the Court of Claims in two cases 
supports the taxpayer's contrary thought.*? 

Voluntary disclosure of fraud provides 
immunity from criminal prosecution up to 
the moment of the assignment of a tax 
return for special examination and not up 
to the initiation of the fraud investiga- 
tion.** This decision gives formal recog- 
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nition to the rule of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as pronounced by J. P. Wenchel, 
chief of the Bureau, on May 14, 1947. 

Where a deficiency and interest have 
been assessed, a subsequent carry-back 
with an abatement of the deficiency does 
not abate the interest previously assessed 
on that deficiency. This at least is the 
holding of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Manning v. Seeley Tube and Box Co., 338 
U.S. 561. Now, the U.S. Court of Claims 
declares in the Henry River Mills case 
that the Treasury is not entitled to collect 
interest when no deficiency had ever been 
as JEIIE ad. 

A corporate request for prompt assess- 
ment in anticipation of a dissolution re- 
quires the Treasury to make an audit dur- 
ing the following 18 months. If the cor- 
poration dissolves during this period, the 
Treasury has 214 years in which to assess 
liability for a deficiency against corporate 
transferees.%5 

An accrual basis taxpayer realizes fully 
taxable income in the year of collection 
and not in the year of purchase of dis- 
counted receivables.%¢ 
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Establishing Work Measurement Standards 
for Nonproductive Labor 


Henry P. Dolan 


4 IS GENERALLY CONCEDED by all progressive business executives 
that some method of work measurement is necessary to prop- 
erly plan and effectively control the numerous and varied func- 
tions of modern business. Unfortunatcly, however, a recognition 
of the need for work measurement has resulted, usually, in the 
establishment of work standards only for productive shop labor. 
There appears to be a strong tendency to assume that, once this 
segment of labor is measured, all other employes and work func- 
tions will, through some magic formula, fluctuate only as pro- 
ductive labor does, and always in the proper ratio, thereby insur- 
ing a profitable operation. 

In the final analysis, the productive worker must produce suf- 
ficient saleable units to support the nonproductive group in an 
organization, which in turn, makes it possible for the productive 
worker to fulfill his requirement. However, unless there is some 
basis for measuring the requirements of both productive and 
nonproductive labor, management will never be able to be sure 
that they are in proper balance. Indeed, they will not even know 
what constitutes a proper balance. 

Much is known and has been accomplished in establishing 
work measurement standards for productive, or direct labor. 
These standards form an extremely vital part of budgeting. On 
the other hand, comparatively little has been done to establish 
work measurement standards for nonproductive labor. Many rea- 
sons can be advanced for this, but none of them alters the fact 
that some form of measurement is necessary, even though, in 
some cases, standards may be difficult to establish. 

As a means of compiling the necessary information upon which 
to base work measurement standards for nonproductive labor, 
and also to determine which functions may be efficiently meas- 
ured, the following procedure is suggested. No contention is 
made that it is the only procedure to follow, or that it is the best 


ie 


HENRY P. DOLAN, author of the ar- 
ticle entitled “The Use of Work Meas- 
urement in Budgeting” (THE CON- 
TROLLER, July 1951, p. 303) now fol- 
lows it up with a more detailed ap- 
plication. Mr. Dolan, a member of 
Controllers Institute and former Di- 
rector of Budgets on the staff of the 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, is now a management consultant. 
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one. But it may serve as a guide to those who have not yet evolved 
a procedure suitable for their particular operation. 


THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 

This should be determined at the outset. Most nonproductive 
procedures, particularly office clerical procedures are interlocked 
with others, and a survey will tend to expand into related func- 
tions unless its limitations are predetermined. Too broad a scope 
will tend to lessen the thoroughness and effectiveness of the 
study. When this condition cannot be avoided, it is desirable to 
divide the project into its logical components for individual 
study. The scope of a survey is usually considered to be that of a 
complete responsibility. To determine these responsibilities, an 
organization chart is prepared as the initial step. The personnel 
of each group should be arranged functionally on the chart and 
those doing identical work grouped into one position. Functional 
titles should be assigned to each position and each position given 
a number. 


PREPARATION OF A PROCEDURE FLOW CHART (Exhibit A) 

A procedure flow chart is a graphic outline of the nature and 
sequence of operations in a business organization. It is important 
as the source data for procedure simplification and for effective 
job loading. 

The facts to be charted are obtained from persons familiar with 
the operations, and they are recorded in chart form during the 
course of the survey. It is recommended that procedure flow 
charts be drawn on 17” x 22” sheets of paper used vertically. 
Large size sheets permit maximum utilization, and this is about 
the largest standard size which can be conveniently handled. 

The operations performed in each department are charted in 
the appropriate sequence with symbols and brief explanations. 
The interflow of papers is indicated by sloping lines between re- 
sponsibilities. The result is a detailed outline of the procedure 
and the responsibilities of all parts of the organizational group. 
Symbols should be used which have a generally understood mean- 
ing and which will facilitate chart interpretation. 


OPERATION BREAKDOWN 

This function is of major importance, and each individual step 
or element should be shown in the greatest detail practical. If the 
steps are grouped into a single operation instead of being charted 
in sequence, the effect will be distortion of the time values ulti- 
mately assigned. 

The comparative accuracy of job loading comes from the use 
of time values small enough to judge reasonably. On this basis, 
high and low errors will tend to offset each other. Failure to 
make a fine enough breakdown will result in operations too large 
to judge with reasonable accuracy when it becomes necessary to 
estimate some unit time values. Under these circumstances, the 
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EXHIBIT A 


tendency is to make safe time estimates, and the effect is an ac- 
cumulation of errors on the high side. The advantage of com- 
pensating errors is lost. 


OPERATION DESCRIPTIONS (Exhibit B) 

Descriptions of operations must fully explain the work per- 
formed. Brevity is desirable, but not at the expense of a full 
statement of each operation. It should be remembered that these 
descriptions will be used to derive time requirements, and that 
they should provide a basis for accurately assessing job content. 


OPERATION DATA 

The success of the entire manpower work measurement analy- 
sis rests upon the accuracy with which recordings are made of the 
total man-hours per month, total monthly volume, and man-hours 
per unit of each operation. 

Care should be exercised in selecting the unit of measurement 
most applicable to each operation. In addition, in order to mini- 
mize the number of determinants used, it is desirable to select 
units of measurement commonly applicable to as many operations 
as possible. 

Having decided on the basis of measurement, the average 
monthly volume for the most recent representative period is de- 
termined. In this connection, it is desirable to recognize that the 
same volume figures may be used in a series of departments, and 
that it is desirable to check them through for consistency and 
common “‘break-off points.” 


TIME STANDARDS 

Time standards are applied to each element of each operation. 
A time standard is a “yardstick’’ used in determining and plan- 
ning work effectiveness. It is important that the time gl Sa 
reflect a fair performance expectancy for a worker of acceptable 
skill functioning at a reasonable pace. With this view in mind, 
standards do not necessarily relate to the amount of time that a 
particular job is actually taking, since an exceptional worker may 
produce far in excess of the standard, whereas another worker 
may be working at a pace considerably below standard. 

Standard times are times for basic element operations and may 
be derived from various sources or from local time study research. 
The reasonableness of these time values should be approved by 
the supervisor so that he is in agreement with them and thus the 
accuracy of them will not be questioned. 

In cases where time standards have not been established, esti- 
mated unit time values may be used. Because these are based 
upon personal judgment, it is not possible to outline specific 
rules which will produce successful results. Any tendency toward 
excessively liberal estimates will produce uselessly exaggerated 
figures, particularly when large volumes are concerned. Every 
effort should be made to determine a fair time for the particular 
operation. Over-all averages of past performances should be 
avoided, since they will incorporate all unnecessary delays which 
have been expericnced. 

An allowance factor is included in all standard times and also 
must be used in unit time estimates. 


JOB LOADING ANALYSIS 

Effective job loading should be the objective of every survey 
to establish time standards. Having determined volume statistics 
and time values on every operation, the survey data should be 
used to relate functions to the recorded facts and the work load. 
The following fundamental principles should be considered in 
cach instance: 


1. Eliminate all duplication and unnecessary operations. 

2. Do not mix skills in any single position, if at all possible. 

3. Assign duties to assure a continuous and forward flow of 
material through the various positions. 


TIME JOURNAL (Exhibit C) 

In order to give credit to the proficiency of an individual a 
simple Time Journal should be used to record all work done by 
an employe beyond the regularly assigned duties of the position. 
Thus, if employe “A” develops proficiency to a point where 
time is available to assist “B’’, employe “A” receives full credit 
for any work performed for “'B”’. 
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EXHIBIT B 


SUPERVISORY ACTION 


Excess man-hours exist when the standard man-hours are less 
than the actual man-hours. The supervisor should analyze such 
excess hours and ascertain whether the condition is due to a de- 
crease in work volume, below standard, or to hours that are avail- 
able but not put to use. 

An overload condition is indicated when the standard man- 
hours exceed the actual man-hours. Increase in volume can cre- 
ate an overloaded position. Excess man-hours and overload man- 
hours are signals to call to the attention of the supervisor the 
need for analysis and corrective action. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL (Exhibits D & E) 


Budgetary control of nonproductive man-hours is absolutely 
necessary to assure management a control which will perpetuate 
the benefits resulting from the establishment of work measure- 
ments. This control can be accomplished by determining stand- 
ard unit times for the variable work load of each established po- 
sition. For example, assume that a billing clerk performs a num- 
ber of minor duties, such as filing, sorting, etc., in addition to 
the major function of invoice typing. It is reasonable to assume 
that the volume of these lesser duties bears a fixed relationship to 
the main work of typing. Therefore, if the loaded man-hours 
amount to 157 and the invoice volume to 1660 per month, the 
standard unit time per invoice would be .0946 man-hours. “‘Con- 
stant” time is calculated for that work which will tend to remain 
unchanged in man-hours required, regardless of fluctuations in 
volume. 
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A standard of this sort should be established for each position. 
Where major responsibilities are mixed, two or more standards 
may be desirable in a single position. These standards will pro- 
vide the supervisor with a basis for: 


1. Work Planning and Scheduling 

This can be accomplished by forecasting the volume and re- 
sultant requirements at the start of each period. A basis will thus 
be provided for utilizing excess reserve time for special assign- 
ments or personnel transfers. On the other hand, it will permit 
anticipation of the need for additional help. 


2. Performance Analysis 

This can be accomplished by using actual volume figures at 
the end of the working period. Performance measurement be- 
comes merely a matter of comparing standard man-hours versus 
actual attendance man-hours. Efficiency ratios can be used to 
compare the management of two or more otherwise unrelated 
departments. 


3. Cost Analysis 
This can be accomplished by multiplying the total standard by 
the average hourly rate, and the dollar variance can be determined 
by subtracting the resulting figure from the total pay roll amount. 
The proper summarization of the above data will provide a 
most acceptable report for management. 
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EXHIBIT E 


CONCLUSIONS 
The effectiveness of job loading and the control of man-hours 
is dependent upon the completeness of the procedure flow charts 
drawn in the initial survey. These charts are graphic portrayals 
of the nature and sequence of the operations performed, and 
they are the most practical and rapid means of obtaining a com- 
plete record of every step in the system. This is of major im- 


portance, since faulty job loading will result from inadequate 
source data. In addition, the charts are used as permanent rec- 
ords of the procedures involved, and they should be complete 
and fully understandable at all times, not only by the one who 
prepared them, but by everyone referring to them. A procedure 
flow chart is incomplete unless it contains the answers to What? 
How? When? Where? Why? and Who? 
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The Controller's Approach to 


Economic Education for Employes 


red Rudge 


CONOMIC EDUCATION of employes has 
E passed the pioneering stage, and many 
companies are making it a major part of 
their employe relations program. Appro- 
priations for this purpose add up to many 
millions every year. 

Whose responsibility is it to initiate 
such projects within a particular concern ? 
At first blush, it would seem logical to 
count on the industrial relations depart- 
ment or public relations staff to discern 
the need for education of employes and 
also to handle the teaching job involved. 

Actually, in terms of present practice, 
the initiative usually is taken by the com- 
pany president or chairman of the board. 
Apparently these officers realize better than 
anyone beneath them the importance of a 
sound and loyal organization—not blind 
devotion or supine acceptance, but coop- 
eration based on knowledge and under- 
standing of the facts. The “new directions” 
implicit in an educational project of this 
nature, as well as the cost of carrying it out, 
also make approval by the highest officers 
essential. 

The controller plays an extremely im- 
portant role—not only in the decision 
phase, where he is often called upon to 
exercise judgment as to the need for a pro- 
gram and the directions which it should 
take, but also in carrying out the plan it- 
self. Why ? Because the controller's office 
is the fountainhead of usable information 
on which the program will be largely 


base d 


DETERMINING THE NEED 


Many answers to the question, “Do we 
need economic education for our em- 
ployes?”’ can be found in the controller's 
records. The record of expenditures for 
employe relations will ‘tell many things. 
How much is being spent, and for what 
purposes? Are the outlays well balanced ? 
If not, your company may be spending too 
much for the wrong things. 

For example, in a recent study of per- 
sonnel costs per employe per year, we 
found that one of the 30 companies ana- 
lyzed had a labor relations cost of $50 a 
year for each person on its pay roll. That 
amount was five times the average for its 
industry. Although the company spent 
more than did the 29 others for this pur- 
pose—including grievance handling, col- 
lective bargaining, company activities dur- 
ing strikes and slowdowns, etc.—it was 
lowest of the group in expenditures for 
employe welfare, second per employe for 
wage and salary administration, and fourth 
from the bottom in safety education. It 
paid nothing for recreation, nothing for 
training; it had no house organ, no cafe- 
teria. Yet its total personnel cost per em- 
ploye was the highest in the group 
$70.05. 

In contrast, the company with the lowest 
labor relations cost per employe—$2.00, 
as compared with the other's $50—spent 
more for the other factors, and its total 
personnel cost per employe was only 
$57.67. 


FRED RUDGE, is a partner in Fisher & Rudge, New York 
management consulting service to over 60 corporations in 
the field of industrial labor and community relations. He 
was founder and president, from 1932 to 1945, of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, a printing house specializing in corpo- 
rate annual reports and other public relations brochures. 
He is author of the section on Plant Community Relations 
in Funk & Wagnalls’ “Reading Course in Executive Tech- 
niques,” and of “Economic Information for Employes,” to 
be published shortly by the National Foremen’s Institute. 
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The moral of this comparison is that 
well-balanced expenditures do a better and 
less costly job. Money spent on employe 
communications (a heading which in- 
cludes economic education), as well as on 
such things as training for promotion, rec- 
reation and welfare, etc., pays for itself 
in the long run. As costs for these go up, 
that of direct industrial relations normally 
tends to decline. 

If the controller's research proves the 
existence of a similar imbalance in his 
company’s budget for personnel work, 
something constructive needs to be done. 
Economic education is part of that ‘‘some- 
thing,’ but not all. The picture must be 
studied as a whole to get the various parts 
into line. 

Therefore Point No. 1 in the controller's 
yardstick for measuring the present need 
for economic education is: 


Are your company’s human relations 
expenditures in proper balance? 
: 


Point No. 2 immediately follows: 


Is your company aware of its competi- 
tion and does it spend enough to evercome 
that competition? 

In one case on which we are working, 
we discovered that the union to which the 
firm’s employes belong was spending 
$1.60 a year on each employe to “educate” 
them in the union’s goals, aspirations and 
program—including ewan which the 
management rightly considers uneconomic. 
Yet the company’s budget for communi- 
cations to counteract this effort amounted 
to only 8¢ per employe per year! Only 1/20 
of what the union evidently regarded as 
being necessary to do the job! 


LABOR COST IS A FACTOR 


Point No. 3 in the yardstick is simply 
stated : 


Does the proportion of labor cost to your 
sales dollar invite special emphasis on 
building employe understanding and co- 
Operation? 

Generally speaking, the higher the ratio 
of labor cost to sales price, the more im- 





portant economic education of employes 
becomes. Increased productivity is a basic 
goal, and that in turn means lower labor 
cost per unit of production. 

Another question the controller can an- 
swer from his books is: 


How much are we spending every year 
m strikes, turnover, absenteeism and con- 
tract settlements which are out of line with 
industry and area practice? 

Investigation along these lines does 
more than explore: it helps the controller 
define the targets and get a sharper bead 
on the objectives. 


APPRAISING PROJECTED PROGRAMS 

It pays to be highly critical when evalu- 
ating proposed plans for educating one’s 
employes in economics. Here are some of 
the asp-cts which bear particular scrutiny 
when considering the merits of a specific 
plan or program: 


1. Does anybody know if it fits yorr 

people? 

All effective plans are tailored to fit the 
particular company and the prevailing con- 
ditions, which quite naturally vary accord- 
ing to industry, area, and type of organiza- 
tion. 

We recall one revealing instance of a 
company which made sporadic efforts to 
inform its employes about the ABC's of 
economics. Field research in 20 cities- 
long overdue—showed that most long- 
service employes were as conscious as the 
management of economic realities con- 
fronting the company, but were full of 
questions as to why the management did 
what it was doing. They were deeply wor- 
ried about the company’s security, because 
pensions had been placed on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, and they felt the connection be- 
tween their retirement possibilities and the 
company’s survival. Obviously, no “‘stand- 
ard” economic education program would 
solve this situation. This explains why 
every economic education program should 
be prefaced by attitude research to fit the 
pattern to the need. 


2. Does your company really have the 
obstacles which it seeks to hurdle? 

The ethical practitioner in this field may 
conclude after study that a program of eco- 
nomic education is called for, but he will 
spell out the actual conditions which such 
a program is required to correct; for ex- 
ample: 


1. A widespread belief that the company 
is making “huge’’ profits, and not 
sharing enough of the take with its 
employes ; 

A tendency to regard take-home pay 
as total compensation, overlooking 
taxes and social security as well as the 
amounts represented in such benefits 
as pensions, hospitalization, insurance, 
and paid vacations ; 

A corollary willingness to support the 


union in all its demands, regardless of 
their impact on the company as a 
source of continued employment; 

A general indifference to, or resent- 
ment toward, such methods as cost 
control, waste prevention and budget- 
ing; 

An attitude of criticism or hostility 
traceable to misunderstanding of the 
economic reasons bzhind layoffs, con- 
solidation of departments or branches, 
and other cost-saving methods ; 
Resistance to moves intended to in- 
crease productivity ; 

Inability or unwillingness on the part 
of the average employe to look beyond 
his own work station or department, 
so that only those expenditures which 
benefit him directly are regarded as 
sound ; 

A failure to think competitively—in 
other words, a tendency to forget that 
the company and its industry are com- 
peting with other companies and in- 
dustries for the consumer's dollar; 

. A feeling, despite price control, re- 
negotiation and other curbs, that 
everything can be added to the price; 
and 


10. Failure to comprehend and evaluate 
the company’s contribution to the 
plant community, to the country, and 
to national defense. 


The existence of such attitudes is meas- 
urable in extent and intensity and proves 
the need, on the part of the company, to 
‘do something” about them. As a rule, 
those ‘somethings’ —even though tackled 
piecemeal—add up to a program of em- 
ploye education. 


3. How are your front line troops? 

Supervisors are the “shock troops’” and 
“teachers” in most plans that really work. 
Without their interest and support, 70 pro- 
gram can succeed. In one case which we 
handled, research into foremen attitudes 
uncovered so much discontent and resent- 
ment on their part that the management 
was persuaded to forget about economic 
education of the rank-and-file until the 
foremen’s morale had been restored. That 
goal attained, the employe program was 
launched. Without the interlude of con- 
centration on the foremen, no progress 
would have been made. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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SEC AND FTC COLLECTING DATA 
FOR THE PRICE STABILIZERS 

Several controllers have inquired recently about the legal 
status of recent requests by the SEC for more detailed quar- 
terly financial statements than has been customary in the 
past. In view of past experience, the view was natural and 
widespread that the stabilization agency might be using the 
SEC's powers to obtain information otherwise not available. 
The FTC has mailed similar requests to unlisted corpora- 
tions. 

On December 11, Chairman John Learoyd, of the Con- 
trollers Institute Committee on Securities and Exchange 
Regulation, and Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing director of 
the Institute, were in Washington with this as one of several 
errands. 

Careful checking at the Bureau of the Budget, which co- 
ordinates government statistical efforts, and with the SEC, 
indicate that these data are gathered by the authority of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 rather than the original 
SEC Act. The duty was delegated to the SEC because that 
organization was already gathering part of the figures and 
possessed the staff and equipment for rapid handling. Thus 
duplicate effort was avoided. 

The above is no guarantee that the figures will mean any- 
thing logical for price stabilization when obtained, nor that 
the business community will be pleased with actions based 
thereon; but the legality of the request seems to be estab- 
lished 
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Accounting Terminology Clarified 

The so-called average stockholder, who is often described 
as being somewhat befogged by accounting terminology, 
should be seeing things more clearly this year than ever be- 
fore. 

The American Institute of Accountants recently com- 
pleted a yearly survey of 525 corporate annual reports which 
reveals that “progress is particularly evident in clarifying ac- 
counting terminology.” 

Discussing this trend, Carman G. Blough, research di- 
rector of the American Institute, points out that corporate 
finances are increasingly being discussed in language under- 
standable to the average stockholder as well as to those who 
are directly concerned with the statements. 

He listed the word “‘surplus’’ as one of the ambiguous 
terms disappearing from annual reports. It is being replaced, 
he said, with the more meaningful ‘‘retained earnings” or 
“income invested in the business.’ Capital surplus now ap- 
pears on the reports as “additional capital,” ‘‘capital con- 
tributed for stock in excess of par value” or ‘‘capital con- 
tributed for stock in excess of stated value.” 

“We also found a marked improvement,” he noted, ‘‘in 
connection with terms describing deductions from assets or 
provisions for particular liabilities.” 

Mr. Blough pointed out that an increasing number of 
companies are discontinuing use of the term “‘reserve’’ for 
this purpose. He said that ‘‘uncollectible accounts” and ‘‘de- 
preciation” deductions from the related asset are being re- 
placed with terms indicating the measurement process of 
such costs—such as “allowances for doubtful accounts,” 
“estimated collection losses,” and “accrued depreciation.” 


Consider Your Invisible Employe 
The employes listed on the corporate pay roll are not the 
only individuals requiring consideration by management. It 
has long been appreciated, of course, that there are various 
other “publics.”” The 16 points which follow—a summary of 
findings by the Group Attitudes Development Corporation 
—bring into the spotlight the invisible employe. Item 12 is 

especially commended for consideration. 
1. A wife looks upon her husband's job primarily as a con- 

stant source of money for family needs. 
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. She is far less interested in pension plans, job prestige, 
advancement possibilities, working conditions, etc. 

. She admits, however, that her husband is interested in 
good working conditions and a chance for advancement, 
as well as in income. 

. She will oppose in varying degrees anything her hus- 
band wants to do, or is ordered to do, that will reduce 
his income. 

. She is strongly opposed to strikes. 

. She is in favor of anything like hospitalization insur- 
ance which will protect the family budget if income is 
temporarily suspended. 

. If she is young, she encourages her husband to work 
overtime if it means more money. If she is older, unless 
she knows why it is necessary, she opposes overtime. 

. So long as the income is steady, she discourages her hus- 
band from changing jobs. 

. She wants to know more about the company her hus- 
band works for. 

. She reads her husband’s business mail, whether it be 
company literature or a union communication. 

. She gets more information from the union than from 
the company. 

. She knows more about her husband's job and the factors 
affecting it if company communications are received at 
home than if she depends on him to tell her, or on com- 
munications from the union. 

. The more she knows about his job, the more she thinks 
along management lines. 

. If she has ever worked in a factory, however, or if she is 
young, she is harder to “‘sell’’ on management policies. 

. Her ultimate influence on her husband will be deter- 
mined by the effectiveness of the educational efforts di- 
rected at her by either the employer, the union, or both. 

. She is essentially a conservative in her economic think- 
ing, and influences her husband in this direction. 


Economize First, Preach Later 


Before American business demands economy on the part 
of the Government, it should itself practice rigid economy. 
That was the gist of an address before the Providence An- 
alysts Society recently by Leland I. Doan, president of Dow 
Chemical Company. Mr. Doan said that many corporation 
officials have succumbed to a philosophy of spending income 
dollars, even frivolously, rather than handing them over in 
taxes. This practice, he contended, is bound to have a “‘sui- 
cidal effect’’ on the total economy. 

Although Mr. Doan attacked the “shameful extravagance 
and inflationary spending policies” of the Federal govern- 
ment, he emphasized that taxes must come from national 
production and that those responsible for production must 
not waste dollars, or else they will be “in a poor position to 
demand more judicious handling of our tax dollars by gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Doan said the objective of his company is to have 
more money left even after paying higher taxes. American 
business cannot be perpetuated, he asserted, or new investors 
found, unless business shows a profit. 

—PAuL HAASE 





Going in Circles? 


So are a lot of other businessmen. Little wonder, either! 


The recent increase in red tape, record-keeping and figure work has 


thrown more than one executive off the beam! The new Comptometers, 


superb adding-calculating machines that handle office figure work 


speedily and accurately, can keep your office running on course. 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS MORE ACCURATE! 


1 An exclusive three-way error control absolutely 
eliminates errors caused by faulty stroke. Warns by 
sight, sound and touch whenever a faulty stroke is 
made, thus assuring a new high standard for first 
time accuracy. 


2 Giant answer dials are easy to read. No confusing 
zeros are shown to left of answer. Results in less 
eyestrain... increased accuracy! 


For economy or efficiency—the new Comptometer 
can’t be beat! Call your nearest Comptometer 
representative today for a demonstration 


COMPTOMETER 


REG U.S. PAT 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1734 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities. 

FELT & TARRANT 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS FASTER! 


1 Effortless Floating Touch enables your oper- 
ators to work with amazing speed. 


2 Direct action gives instantancous registration 
of answer! Your operators are not slowed down 
by cranks, levers or other gimmicks! 


two NEW machines! 
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-THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of INDIANAPOLIS 


ice to our customers and correspondents 
at all times. 


"We estimate that our six National 
Accounting-Proof Machines save us 
$32,000 a year, repaying their entire 


cost in the first twelve months. "Such improved service and lower oper= 


ating costs are difficult to achieve 
these days. We thank you and your 
organization for the splendid results." 


/ fray A — PRESIDENT 


"In addition to reducing our expense, 
these modern machines enable us to get 
peak efficiency and give the best serv- 


That is what Mr. Frenzel has to say about 
the new Nationals used in his Merchants 
National Bank of Indianapolis. He is also 
Chairman of the Board of The Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, which also 
uses National equipment. These two “Cross- 
roads of America” banks, with their neigh- 
borhood branches, represent complete and 
modern American banking institutions. 
Shown above are National’s NEW Cen- 
tral Control and Proof Machines, with an 
exclusive combination of time-and-effort- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


saving features that cut bank proof-account- 
ing costs 

There are National Machines to cut costs 
in every size and type of business. On some 
jobs, they do two-thirds of the work auto- 
matically. They often return their entire 
cost the first year. 

Let the local National representative— 
a trained systems analyst—show what you 
can save with a National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register, or Adding Machine 


adapted to your needs, 


National Machines pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save, 
Call your local National Repre- 
sentative for your free copy of 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Accounting’ —or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio, 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
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In the August issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER (page 350) the following letter was 
published from one of our readers: 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We would be interested in knowing the 
names of one or two companies which have 
audit committees on their boards of di- 
rectors. These committees, sometimes com- 
posed of outside directors, maintain con- 
tact with the companies’ Certified Public 
Accountants. Controllers and treasurers 
are found among the members of these 
audit committees 

Specifically, it would be helpful to us if 
we could obtain information regarding the 
purpose, scope and junction of the com- 
mittee, the number of members compris- 
ing the committee, the committee’s exact 
relationship with the company's public ac- 
countants, and whether or not extra com- 
pensation is, in some cases, provided for 
committee members. 


A READER 


From the responses received, we report 
the following: 


(An insurance company in New Eng- 


land) 


“This company does have an Audit 
Committee of its Board of Directors so I 
am replying to the question raised in the 
August CONTROLLER. 

“Three members out of a board of 
twenty constitute the Audit Committee of 
the Board. Our public accountants are re- 
sponsible to our Board and are selected for 
the Board by the Audit Committee. 


THE CONTROUER.............. 





“In addition to this Committee's meet- 
ing or meetings for the purpose of making 
a contract with the public accountants, they 
also hold two meetings with the controller 
for a discussion of the operation of the 
system of internal control, to discuss sug- 
gestions made by the certified public ac- 
countants and/or by the state insurance de- 
partments’ auditors and for the purpose of 
raising with the controller any question 
which they may desire. 

“The compensation of our Board is on 
a per-meeting basis and meetings of special 
committees of the Board such as our Audit 
Committee are counted as a meeting for 
which compensation is payable. 

“Since this company operates under a 
separation of custodian, authorizing and 
accounting-audit functions, the employ- 
ment of the public accountants by the di- 
rectors and the use of this special Audit 
Committee of the Board seem to me to be 
both necessary and advantageous.” 


(A midwestern steel foundry) 


“The Auditing Committee of our com- 
pany is comprised of two members both of 
whom are non-officer directors. The mem- 
bership of the Committee changes from 
year to year. 

“The Auditing Committee is concerned 
principally with the annual audit of the 
accounts by independent public account- 
ants. The Committee designates the inde- 
pendent auditors to conduct the audit. The 
auditors are informed that they are privi- 
leged and, if circumstances in their 
judgment require, are expected to refer 
to or discuss with the Auditing Commit- 
tee any matters which may develop in 
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connection with the audit. With respect to 
any such matters the Committee is au- 
thorized to direct any further investiga- 
tions it may deem appropriate. 

“The primary purpose of the Commit- 
tee is to provide a means of direct contact 
and communication between the independ- 
ent auditors and the Board of Directors 
without making it necessary for the chan- 
nel of communication to be through offi- 
cers of the company. 

‘No extra compensation is provided for 
members of the Auditing Committee.” 


(From a reader in Virginia) 


“The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has an Audit Committee to whom 
the Auditor reports. . . .” 


(From a utility com pany) 


The board of directors audit committee 
is usually identified with banking institu- 
tions. Because of the liquidity aspect of 
banking operations, and the fiduciary rela- 
tionship which bank directors hold to both 
the ownership and the public, this form of 
board committee has for several decades 
been considered absolutely essential in the 
large majority of banking institutions. The 
size of the bank determines the extent to 
which the committee becomes involved in 
audit details. In small and medium-size 
banks, the committee actually conducts the 
detailed audit. In larger banks, the com- 
mittee members sometimes supervise the 
audit program, but more often their func- 
tion is to review the audit programs con- 
ducted by internal auditors and independ- 
ent public accountants. 

Outside of the banking field, relatively 
few companies have a board of directors 
audit committee. However, there are signs 
of a definite trend during recent years 
toward the formation of this type of board 
committee. Two factors have contributed 
to the trend. First, increased attention has 
been placed on the fiduciary responsibility 
of directorships. Second, the growth of 
many companies, some of them to giant 
proportions, has greatly increased the 
numbers of matters to which boards of di- 
rectors have had to give consideration and 
decision in their meetings. Delegation of 
certain board duties to board committees 
has been adopted so as to give adequate 
consideration to all matters, and to keep 
the agenda of the full board meeting 
within a reasonable length. 

With respect to the first of the factors 
which have contributed to the trend, Mr. 
Sidney J. Weinberg, a director of 13 
prominent companies, has said this: ‘The 
law imposes upon a director fiduciary obli- 
gations and also, the duty of giving to the 
affairs of the corporation that same degree 
of care and judgment that a man would 
exercise in connection with his own af- 
fairs.” It is also significant that the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board con- 
cluded from a study which it made in 
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Weeks of Xmas purchases 


Question after question, adjustment after 
adjustment used to be the rule each month 
when retail stores billed their “charge” cus- 
tomers under the month-end descriptive sys- 
tem. January, of course, was worst of all. 


The trouble was directly traceable to the 
type of bill—an abbreviated description of 
each article purchased . . . with the respective 
price—but no supporting evidence. Many 
customers couldn’t recall purchases . . . many 
weren’t sure of prices . . . and adjustment de- 
partments buzzed with activity. 

Today, the customer’s questions are being 
answered in advance by all 
stores using the Recordak 
Photographie Billing System: 
the store simply photographs 
the original sales checks in its 
Recordak Microfilmer and for- 
wards them to the customer 


along with the bill, which merely lists the 
sales check totals. Thus, the customer sees 
who bought what... and where 
the merchandise was sent. Everything there 
—in complete detail, authorized by signature. 


when... 


At the same time the store’s accounts re- 
ceivable costs are greatly reduced: its billers 
no longer describe purchases or list individual 
prices . . . can, therefore, handle many more 
accounts, more accurately —with billing ma- 

chine requirements cut as much 

> as 75%. 

sesh Get the full story on Recordak 
microfilming—now being used by 
thousands of concerns in 65 dif- 
ferent types of business. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak: Company), 144 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“ Recordak” is a trade-mark 


@~ =RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to accounting routines 
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1946, that the corporation and/or com- 
mon law of most states place all director- 
ships in a fiduciary relationship to the cor- 
poration. 

The formation of an audit committee as 
an aid to the full board in carrying out its 
duties has been advocated by many author- 
ities. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, following its investigation of the 
McKesson & Robbins debacle in 1938, 
recommended the “‘establishment of a 
committee to be selected from nonofficer 
members of the board of directors which 
shall make all company or management 
nominations of auditors and shall be 
charged with the duty of arranging the de- 
tails of the engagement.” Mr. Sidney J. 
Weinberg has urged “‘that every board 
have a committee on audit composed en- 
tirely of outside directors, and, thereby, 
have direct contact with the independent 
auditors.” 

As mentioned above, relatively few 
companies outside of the banking field 
have a board of directors audit committee. 
Of nine companies contacted for the pur- 
pose of this research, only four reported 
affirmatively. One of these four was a 
bank. 

The companies contacted which do not 
have such a committee are: 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
The Detroit Edison Company 





The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 

pany 

None of the above companies has ever 
given consideration to the advisability of 
establishing a board of directors audit 
commitiee. The Detroit Edison Company 
for 20 years had a board committee which 
was called an audit committee, but its only 
function was to approve certain expendi- 
tures which the treasurer was not author- 
ized to approve. This committee was dis- 
solved in 1943 because it bogged down 
with details and thus, became ineffective. 

The companies which indicated that 
they now have a board of directors audit 
committee are: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

The Ford Motor Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

The National City Bank of Cleveland 

The membership of du Pont’s board 
committee on audit is typical. It is dealt 
with in the company’s bylaws, in part, as 
follows: 
“THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIT. The Com- 
mittee on Audit shall consist of three members, 
none of whom shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Finance Committee, or 
the Treasurer or Secretary of this Company, or a 
General Manager, Assistant General Manager 
or Director of any department of the Company 
or President of a subsidiary company.” 





to you upon request. 


INSURANCE 


Seattle St. Lout 


Washington Columbu Phoenix 





YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
BROKERS e 
Chicago New York San Prancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 

















QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


With respect to the advisability of the 
board of directors of this company estab- 
lishing a committee on audit, it would ap- 
pear to at least merit consideration. The 
decision for or against this action would, 
of course, be made by the board itself, but 
in its consideration, it should ask and an- 
swer such questions as the following: 


1. Has the work load of the board become 
such that it is giving only perfunctory) 
consideration to the selection of the in- 
dependent public accountants? 


nN 


. Has the work load of the board become 
such that it is giving only perfunctory 
review to the independent public ac- 
countants’ report? 


3. Is the board now receiving the maxi- 
mum benefits possible from the services 
of the independent public accountants, 
1.e., does the board really afford the in- 
dependent public accountants the op- 
portunity to relate their independent 
observations concerning the company’s 
organization, operations, and manage- 
ment? 


4. Are there now members of the board 
who are particularly suited to serve as 
members of a committee on audit? 


5. Would the board authorize additional 
compensation to directors serving as 
members of a committee on audit? 


The functions of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company's board audit committee are rep- 
resentative. They are: 


1. Recommending with regard to the con- 
tinuation of the independent public ac- 
countants’ services. 


tr 


Instructing the independent public ac- 
countants as to the type and scope of 
detailed audits to be conducted. 


Reviewing in considerable detail with 
the independent public accountants the 
annual report which they submit, so as 
to be prepared to answer questions 
which may arise when the report is sub- 
mitted to the entire board. 


=) 


In addition to the inquiries made of the 
above companies, resident partners of the 
public accounting firms of Ernst & Ernst, 
and Arthur Andersen & Co., were asked 
to express their viewpoints on this subject. 
These men are highly in favor of the 
board of directors audit committee. They 
indicated that its function should be the 
same as that shown above with respect to 
the B. F. Goodrich Company. In addition, 
each of them urged that the committee 
should direct the independent public ac- 
countants to make special studies, as 
needed, such as an analysis of officers’ ex- 
pense accounts. 
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The new 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


Model “E” all-purpose... 
Low-Cost Accounting Machine 


Want a really all-purpose accounting machine? 
One that will save you time, money, effort ... help 
solve your “girl-power” shortage? 

Then put your order in for the all-new Under- 
wood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Machine! 

Talk about flexibility! 

The Model E can handle any or all of your 
accounting jobs. Accounts Receivable. Accounts 
Payable. Trial Balances. Stock Records. Payrolls. 
General Ledgers. 

It makes possible continuous, effortless posting. 
Allows quick-as-a-wink form insertion . . . super- 
speedy keyboard operation . . . zip-and-it’s-out form 
removal. 

It has a “mechanical brain”—a control plate that 
directs automatic operations—speeds work, mini- 
mizes errors. 

And first, last and always—keep this in mind 
about the all-new, all-purpose Model E. It has the 


...@ fully automatic, 
*low-cost machine 
for ALL PHASES of your 

accounting 


famous, accurate, fast, touch-operated Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientifically. 

Have your secretary arrange with your Under- 
wood Representative for a demonstration of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Ma- 
chine today. 

Or send for the new folder which gives com- 
plete information. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 


Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation— 


Accounting Machines . .. Adding Machines... 
Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada ati 


Sales and Service Everywhere oe 

















Management Cost Lower 
in Terms of Sales Dollar 


OMPENSATION of top management 
e showed a gain of 75% from 1940 to 
1949, according to an analysis by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
Board's study included data on the three 
highest paid executives in each of 567 
companies representing 45 different in- 
dustries. 

But average sales for these companies 
were up 179% over the same period. Con- 
sequently, the actual cost of management 
over the same period declined in terms of 
the sales dollar. Top management of these 
companies aie an average of 0.3% 
of the sales dollar in 1949, as against 0.4% 
in 1940. 

The average increase from 1940 to 1949 
in the amounts paid top management by 
the 45 industry groups varied widely. Six 
radio and television set manufacturers 
showed the largest average increase— 
276%. Consumer demand for radios and 
television sets, meanwhile, boosted aver- 
age sales for these companies 416% over 
the ten years. 

The second largest industry increase, 
201%, was reported by eight manufac- 
turers of textile fabrics. 

Nine other industries showed average 
increases of 100% or more in payments to 
top management. They were: airlines, de- 


partment stores, aircraft, breweries, agri- 
cultural machinery, automobiles, hosiery, 
rubber products and auto parts. All showed 
gains in sales or operating revenues over 
the period, the most notable being a gain 
of 529% in the average operating reve- 
nues for nine airline companies. 

Despite increases in the average aggre- 
gate payments to management, payments in 
1949 amounted to less than one cent of 
the average sales dollar in all but nine of 
the 45 industries studied. In all but one 
industry, the percent of sales paid to man- 
agement was the same or less than the pro- 
portion paid in 1940. 

In general, the average compensation 
of the highest paid in all companies sur- 
veyed was 44% higher in 1949 than in 
1940. In eight industries the average top 
salary exceeded $100,000 in 1949, while 
this was the case in only four industries 
in 1940. 

The average compensation of the sec- 
ond highest paid in these companies was 
62% higher in 1949, and for the third 
highest paid, 70% higher. 

Any appraisal of the higher incomes re- 
ceived by top executives in 1949, the study 
adds, should take into consideration the 
economic changes that have taken place 
during the period 1940-1949. The 1940 





dollar declined in purchasing power to ap- 
proximately 60 cents. Meanwhile income 
tax rates rose sharply. The net result, as 
far as many an executive is concerned, is 
that he was financially worse off in 1949 
than in 1940 even with a higher salary. 

The man earning $10,000 in 1940 
would have had to earn approximatel 
$19,000 in 1949 to be only as well off 
the study notes. Moreover, the additional 
amount required increases sharply in the 
upper brackets because taxes begin to take 
a bigger bite. A man earning $5,000 in 
1940 would have had to earn approxi- 
mately $51,000, or twice as much, to offset 
the increased tax rate and inflation. And 
an executive who was paid $100,000 in 
1940 would have required more than 
$225,000 or 125% more to be as well off 
in 1949. 

All data for both 1940 and 1949 were 
taken from individual company reports 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Compensation data for both 
years consist of the aggregate remunera- 
tion of officers and directors and of the 
individual remuneration of each of the 
three highest paid in these companies. No 
estimate was made of the value of stock 
options, retirement plans or other supple- 
mental compensation for executives. Bonus 
payments, however, were included with 
salary payments. 

The study, ‘Trends in Executive Com- 
pensation,” is the sixth in the series en- 
titled ‘Studies in Labor Statistics” and 
was prepared by Thomas A. Fitzgerald, of 
the Board’s staff. 
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the oldest, largest and most diversified inde- 


pendent punched-card tabulating service in the 
country? 
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“Curb” Securities 
Are Classified 


Edward T. McCormick, New York Curb 
Exchange president, recently announced 
the distribution of a new 64-page booklet 
“Industrial Classification of Securities— 
Traded on the New York Curb Exchange” 
which presents the Exchange’s 743 security 
issuers and 860 stock and bond issues in 41 
major and 121 minor industrial categories. 
The minor classifications are refinements 
of the major industrial groups. 

The booklet, a handy, easy-to-read ref- 
erence to Curb stock and bond issues, is 
divided into three sections ; an index desig- 
nating the various industrial classifications ; 
a main section listing securities and their 
ticker symbols by corporate names and ac- 
cording to industrial activity, and an ap- 
pendix, offering in alphabetical order, the 
corporations represented on the Curb. 
Throughout the booklet fully listed securi- 
ties are clearly identified. 

The study shows that the Curb’s 743 
government and corporate issuers have 455 
fully listed and 405 unlisted issues avail- 
able for trading in the nation’s second larg- 
est securities market. Although all facets 
of industrial activity are represented, the 
utilities, with 85 corporations and 121 
stock and bond issues, comprise the larg- 
est industrial category on the Curb. This 
classification includes operating and hold- 
ing companies in the communications, 
electric light, gas and power and omnibus 
and traction fields. 

Following the utilities, concentrations 
of securities are noted in finance, machin- 
ery and metal products, petroleum and re- 
tail businesses with 64, 60, 57 and 54 is- 
sues respectively. 

The electric light, gas and power com- 
pany division, a minor grouping within 
the utilities field, presents 76 issuers of 110 
stock and bond issues, to lead all minor 
categories within major classifications. 

The booklet shows that the Curb, which 
provides the largest market for foreign se- 
curities in the United States, has a total of 
131 foreign government and corporate 
issuers with over 150 securities on its trad- 
ing lists. Canada heads the foreign market 
with 64 corporations and 73 issues. For- 
eign shares were more highly concentrated 
in the foreign governments and munici- 
palities category with 38 issuing agencies. 
Most of these securities have been sus- 
pended from dealings. 

The public relations department of the 
New York Curb Exchange will be glad to 
furnish copies of this booklet. 
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“_ Uarco’s Encyclopedia 
_ of PRODUCTION FORMS 


It contains fifty pages of helpful information about your 
fourteen basic production forms, telling... 


@ what the form is 

@ why it's used 

@ where it originates 

@ who uses it 

@ how the copies are distributed 
@ details of design 


Production Orders, Stock Withdrawals, Material Transfers, 
Rejection Reports...many of the forms you might use in your 
factory...are covered. For each form there’s a whole page 
devoted to its layout; another tells what, where, why, and who 
uses it; other pages give distribution and design. 

In other words, if you want to know something about 
production forms, you can find it in this book. 


Many years’ research on thousands of forms are behind it 


Yet Uarco offers this book free! Why? Just to help you under- 
stand the use of these important forms. For in that way can 
you buy them intelligently...hence gain the real efficiency 
that the right business forms can give you. ; 


Sa Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead and Mail It to Varco 
2 For Your Free Copy, Today! 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


> 
Please send my copy of the Encyclopedia of Production 


Forms 


OFAN GGeR | 


INCORPORATED ; 
Title... 


> ~ € of Ba 
Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Line of Busine 


Oakland; Deep River, Conn.; 
Watseka, Ill.—Sales Representa» 


faves in all principal cities 





THE LEASE 
As a Financing and Selling Device* 
By Wilford John Eiteman, Ph.D., and Charles N. Davisson, Ph.D. 


Reviewed by SCOTT HARROD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Bell & Howell Company 
Chicago, ILlinois 

Whatever else may be said of this little 
(108 pages ) book, it is thought-provoking. 
It is a fine example of how a question may 
be discussed using hypothetical cases and 
purely rational processes to obtain an an- 
swer without resort to the popular opinion 
poll and case history method. It should be 
stimulating to any person interested in the 
techniques of analysis even though he 
might have no direct interest in the lease 
as a financing and selling device. 

Of those who are interested in the lease, 
some may be disappointed to learn that 
the authors do not supply a “yes” or “no” 
answer to the question “Why, and under 
what circumstances, should a manufacturer 
lease rather than purchase land, buildings, 
or machinery ?.” There is no “handy little 
check chart’ to be used by the financial 
executive in determining what is best for 
his situation. What the authors do do, 
however, is to supply indirectly a good il- 
lustration of the type of analysis required 
in determining the best solution for a given 
situation. As a matter of fact, their conclu- 
sion at the end of the chaptér entitled 
“The Buyer's Dilemma” sums up rather 
well the tone of the entire book and is 

. not to prove that owning is cheaper 


A REPRINT 
entitled 


“Industrial Financing Through Own- 
Lease” by John J. Wilson, Jr., and Scott 
Harrod, from the February 1949 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER, is available to readers. 

Single subscribers—free; to 
nonsubscribers——25¢ Address re- 
quests to Reprints, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


copy to 
each. 
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than leasing (as suggested by our illustra- 
tion), or that the opposite is true. The ob- 
ject is to illustrate the type of cost compari- 
son that should be made.” 

While the above may reflect the general 
tone of the book, it by no means covers the 
content. At the very beginning an inquiry 
is made into the nature of ownership and 
the point made that the realistic way of 
viewing a purchase is to realize that a 
building or machine, for example, is ac- 
quired not because it is a structure, but be- 
cause it is capable of rendering a series of 
services which are dcemed essential to the 
productive operations of a particular en- 
terprise. The owner of the building is 
merely acquiring all the services the asset 
is capable of rend<ring. The lessee, on the 
other hand, is acquiring a specified number 
of these services. It is apparent that the 
total number of renderable services is al- 
most always uncertain. This is the risk in- 
h-rent in ownership. Furthermore, to pur- 
chase at once all the services rendered by 
a fixed asset involves the investment of a 
larger sum than does the purchase (lease) 
of cach service as it is used. Funds so used 
—-applicable to the future service—are not 
available in current operations with a re- 
sulting reduction of earnings otherwise 
possible. 

This “earnings factor’’ is the one factor 
which is common to all enterprises. Every 
business pays out funds in a manner which 
it is hoped will lead to subsequent recovery 
with profit. These “paid out’’ funds classify 
readily into those available for current op- 
erations and those which are prepayments 
on future operations. It seems apparent, 
therefore, that the larger the proportion of 
total funds available for current opera- 
tions, the bigger the possible profit, and if 
funds are used, instead, to purchase fixed 
assets, the resulting loss of profits on the 
funds so frozen should be considered as a 
cost of ownership. 
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The concept of ownership and the most 
profitable use of funds are by no means the 
only factors considered.‘Also reviewed are 
the obsolescence factor, social implications, 
the lessor’s viewpoint, and the tax angle. 
This latter factor was—I thought—nicely 
explored and laid to rest as being neither 
advantageous nor disadvantageous per se 
to either ownership or leasing. 

With regard to the lessor's (as opposed 
to the lessee’s) viewpoint, several rather 
definite conclusions are reached as follows: 


. Manufacturers who lease rather than 
sell will find it necessary to have avail- 
able capital resources far in excess of 
those needed by manufacturers who 
have the same output but sell on terms 
that require purchasers to pay in 12 to 
18 months. 

. Manufacturers who lease will find their 
net earnings situation much more stable 
than will those who sell their product. 

. Manufacturers who lease will find their 
cash position during a depression to be 
much better than that of those who sell. 


All in all, the authors have done a rather 
complete job in developing a theory of the 
use of the lease. What inadequacies exist 
result from either too brief a mention of 
a factor, or failure to recognize it in its 
proper importance. Too brief mention was 
made, for example, of the long (20-35 
year) own-lease method and practically no 
recognition was made of the importance 
or effect of economic and competitive en- 
vironments. Perhaps it was believed that 
this latter factor would make itself felt 
through variations in the prices and rates 
to be used in the analysis of a given situa- 
tion; but regardless, the practical aspects 
of price trends, tax trends, and competitive 
elemcnts deserved greater attention. 

One other lack in this reviewer's opin- 
ion is a summarizing chapter. Such a chap- 
ter could have been added quite easily and 
would serve to bring all of the points into 
focus. But the book is easy to read and the 
discussion flows along in logical sequence. 
For the most part, the conclusions are basic 
and very little disagreement can be had 
with them. As said at the beginning, the 
treatment of the subject is thought-provok- 
ing. 

* Published by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
$2.50. 


FOREIGN TAX AND TRADE 
BRIEFS* 


By Walter H. Diamond 


In “Foreign Tax and Trade Briefs,” 
Walter H. Diamond, formerly foreign 
analyst for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and presently foreign econ- 
omist for a large New York commercial 

* Published by Matthew Bender G Com- 
pany, Inc., Albany, N. Y. $25.00. 





bank, has collected, analyzed and pte- 
sented in succinct paragraphs the basic 
tax data for the principal nations of the 
world open to American investment and 
trade. 

This handy, /oose leaf manual furnishes 
the United States executive, his legal and 
accounting counsel and his bank, the basic 
tax information needed for guidance in 
reaching policy and administrative deci- 
sions. 

For each of the 64 countries there is 
presented a concise paragraph for each of 
the following ten general types of taxa- 
tion: 

Individuals, partnership or business 
profits, corporation, capital, dividend, re- 
mittance and dollar limit transfer, reve- 
nue, sales, real estate, and miscellaneous. 

For each of the 10 types of taxation 
there is presented a description of the tax, 
to whom or what it applies, exemption 
limits, and significant steps in rates. 

Limits, rate stcps, etc., are not only ex- 
pressed in the native currency, but are con- 
verted on the spot to U. S. dollars at the 
prevailing rate of exchange. You can 
“think”’ in terms to which you are ac- 
customed. You can compare two countries 
directly. 

In addition, for convenient ready ref- 
erence, the related current trade informa- 
tion for each country, concerning import 
license and exchange requirements and 
credit and collection experience, is listed. 


CORPORATE INCOME RETEN- 
TION 1915-43 


By Sergei P. Dobrovolsky 


Cyclical fluctuations as well as longer- 
run tendencies in corporate income reten- 
tion in the 1915-43 period are analyzed 
in this report of another of the studies in 
business financing which are part of the 
Financial Research Program of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

While retained income has been a ma- 
jor component of funds absorbed by the 
corporate economy in the process of asset 
expansion, the rate at which retentions 
have been made has been far from uni- 
form. 

This study by Dr. Dobrovolsky, who is 
a member of the faculty of Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit, Michigan, is based on data 
for manufacturing and mining companies 
and directs attention to the relationship 
between the rate of retained income and 
such factors as current and past profitabil- 
ity, the rate of operating asset expansion, 
and the size of earned surplus. The study 
also investigates the relative importance 
in the financing of business capital expan- 
sion of retaincd income and such compo- 
nents of external financing as accrued 
liabilities, short-term borrowings, and se- 
curity issues. 

* Published by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York. $2.50. 
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MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
FOR 


CORPORATE TAXES 











Numter Fourteen in a Series 
of Reporls Devoled lo 
“Beller. Management th cough 
Beller Controllership”™’ 


ASED on 400 actual case experiences, this manual on 
preventive tax planning was prepared for the Founda- 
tion by William J. Vatter, professor of accounting at the 
University of Chicago. It is designed to help the smaller 
business organizations which do not have full-time tax 
counsel, as well as those larger firms which are striving to 
make executives and supervisors more tax conscious. Con- 
tents include the following: 

The Problem of Minimizing Corporate Income Taxes. . . Shift- 
ing and postponing for its own sake...Accounting methods, 
procedures and forms. . . Decisions arising at the time of creation 
or liquidation of a corporation. 

Tax Effects and Decision Making... Wages and personnel de- 
cisions. ..Sales and credit decisions. . . Financing decisions. . . 
Fixed asset decisions. . . Decisions concerning the legal form of 
organization. . . Miscellaneous areas. 

Management Attitudes. ..The attitude of indifference. ..The 
philosophy of extravagance. . . The attitude of militant self-inter- 
est... .Aggressive integration of the tax factor with other business 
factors. 


Organization for Tax Administration. . .The place of the pub- 
lic accountants. . . Of the legal department. . .Communication of 
tax information. 


PRICE: $3.00 TO MEMBERS OF CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE: $4.00 TO ALL OTHERS 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Puerto Rico's 10-year Industrialization 
Program Covered in Case Study by NPA 


UERTO Rico's efforts to overcome un- 
arabe tale underemployment, 
and low standards of living provide useful 
guides to business and government leaders 
in both low-income and high-income coun- 
tries, according to “Operation Bootstrap” 
in Puerto Rico, a pamphlet written by Stu- 
art Chase and released by the National 
Planning Association. 

Two important lessons, which other 
countries can Jearn from the case study of 
Puerto Rico's 10-year industrialization pro- 
gram, are indicated in prefatory statements 
by H. Christian Sonne, chairman of the 
NPA Board of Trustees, and Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the NPA Business 
Committee on National Policy which spon- 
sored publication of the report. These les- 
sons are: 


1. Puerto Rico has demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of a development program 
where and government 
leaders forget ideologies and cooperate 
on the basis of mutual respect. This ex- 


businessmen 


perience warrants the attention of all 
who are interested in evolving business- 
government relationships in an increas- 
ingly complex world of interdependent 
human beings. 

. What Puerto Rico has learned to do 
and not to do in her industrialization 
program can help in getting Point Four 
programs off to a better start in other 
low-income areas—even though Puerto 
Rico, because it is part of the United 
States, does not qualify for Point Four 
assistance. 


Another significant lesson stressed in 
Mr. Chase’s analysis is the importance of 
well-trained government leaders of un- 
questioned integrity to the success of any 
industrial development program. The high 
caliber of Puerto Rico’s government lead- 
ers has stimulated active support of the 
program from all of the island’s economic 
groups—farmers and labor, businessmen, 
bankers, professional people—as well as 
from businessmen from the mainland who 





PHILADELPHIA ° 





Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES 








have dealt with the Puerto Rican officials. 
On this subject, Mr. Chase comments: 


No program such as that of Fomento, 
or Point Four, or the Marshall Plan, 
even if drafted by archangels, is worth 
the ink to print it unless competent and 
trustworthy managers are ready to ad- 
minister it. . . . A workable plan for 
leadership is just as important as the 
project itself. 


Puerto Rico started her program of self- 
improvement with at least four controlled 
variables which will not necessarily be 
found in other areas. They are: (1) Hon- 
est and competent government leadership; 
(2) an unlimited tariff-free market in the 
U. S. mainland; (3) a hard currency, the 
U. S. dollar; and (4) no hostile neighbors 
to arm against. Like all low-income areas, 
Puerto Rico is trying to raise living stand- 
ards. Like most others, it is wrestling with 
the problem of population outrunning the 
food supply. Though it has been held back 
by concentration on one crop—sugar—it 
plans to put as much effort into industry 
as improvement of its agricultural meth- 
ods. 

“Operation Bootstrap” was started in 
Puerto Rico in 1942 with establishment of 
a government corporation designed to 
promote manufacturing on the island and 
conduct research into natural resources, 
marketing methods, and export possibili- 
ties. The corporation was empowered to 
issue bonds, make loans to private business- 
men, and if need be to operate its own in- 
dustries. Mr. Chase explains why this cor- 
poration was needed, describes the history 
and accomplishments of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration (better known 
as Fomento), and evaluates its prospects 
for the future. 

The industrialization program has been 
highly flexible from its start, with methods 
based on how to get the best results rather 
than on idealogical theories of what gov- 
ernment or business should do. At the 
start, in 1942, the government was the 
“enterpriser’” because it could get capital 
cheaply and the risk was too great for pri- 
vate business to assume. So Fomento built 
and operated a cement plant and clay, 
glass, shoe, and paper plants. When all of 
the plants except the cement plant showed 
losses and other difficulties arose in their 
operation, the government modified its 
program of nationalized industries, and 
now has sold all of the five plants. 

There was a shift in policy in 1945 to- 
ward building plants for lease or sale to 
private enterprise, with no new experi- 
ments in nationalization. Fomento’s ac- 
cent now is on making it easy for private 
enterprisers to do business in Puerto Rico 
through tax abatement until 1960 and by 
providing such services to businessmen as: 
recruiting and testing workers; planning 
transportation problems; arranging for 
public utilities; helping with housing, 
schools, hospitals for workers and for per- 
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“No wise quacks outa you!” 


In many instances, mayhap, ladies’ hats may be open 

to question. But if you'll peer into a few million American offices 
you'll find their preference in business machines increasingly 
sound. Monroes! Because Monroe’s effortless “Velvet Touch” makes 
them a dream to operate. And because, whatever the figuring 

or accounting need, Monroe makes a model to handle it. 

There’s nothing Monroes can do about hats. But they do work 


wonders with women’s figures—the business kind, that is. 


Depend on Monroe to give you 
the right model for every 
figuring and accounting need 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The lates? for fast, fully 
avtomatic, economical figuring. Compact, 
portable, with famous Velvet Touch"’* ease 
of operation. Long, dependable service. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


EVERY business needs this efficient grand 
total model. Adds and subtracts directly 
in two registers. Accumulates, stores totals. 
Saves time, steps up figure production. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


COMPACT space-saving bookkeeper that 
handles several kinds of jobs. Outstand- 
ing value. Does same work as machines 
costing much more. Smooth, effortless, 
nerve-saving “Velvet Touch"* operation 


* "VELVET TOUCH “originated in 1935 to de- 
scriL2 Monroe's matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
M ed b hes; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 





M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 











» % . 7 * 
DESIGN AND 
’ ’ x 
CONTROL OF 
%. yy 676" >) s 
BUSINESS FORMS 
Just Out 
§ Shows how to 
design and con- 
trol office forms—for 
reduced clerical costs and 
improved flow of infor 
mation to executives. Gives 
not only practical ‘“how-to- 
do-it’ aid on how to plan, 
design, specify, and purchase 
forms but also a rounded pic- 
ture of subject needed by to- 
day's executives, Shows how to 
use the tools for designing forms, 
how to buy paper, how to set up a 
forms-control program and carry it 
out, etc. By Frank M. Knox, Pres., 
Frank M. Knox Co., Inc. NOMA Office 
Met. Series. 229 pp., 114 illus., $6.50 








INDUSTRIAL 
INTERNAL 
AUDITING 


2 Outlines the present-day function of 
internal auditing—as opposed to routine 
checking. Explains the aims to establish and the 
practices to follow to make the Audit Division 
a definite and positive factor in the search for 
increased eth iency, elimination ot waste, and 
new standards of performance. Tells how to 
sell top management on this new function; sets 
up procedures to follow in making audits in the 
fields of cash, credit, inventory, purchasing, 
sales, payroll, maintenance, etc. By W. A. 
Walker, Vice-Pres., and W. R. Davies, 
Dir., Audit Div., both of U. S. Steel Co. 
323 pp., 102 forms and exhibits, $5.00 











STREAMLINING 
BUSINESS 
PROCEDURES 


$B Here are administrative tools and tech- | 
niques for developing simple and effec- 
tive business systems and procedures. Helps 
you eliminate the waste, confusion, and delay 
springing from outgrown routines. Makes plain | 
the role of procedures in business operation and 
the advantages of procedures research. Shows 
10ow to Organize, plan, and ad- 
minister an effective procedures 
program how to set up new 
or revised procedures . . . how 
to produce procedures-instruction 
manuals etc. By Richard 
F. Neuschel, Mgt. Consultant, 
McKinsey & Co. 321 pp., 13 
illus., $5.00 








SEE THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC 36, N. Y. 
ks ked below f days’ 

days I will re 
cents for de 


ostpaid 


witk 


}1. Knox—Design & Cont. of Bus. Forms, $6.50 1) 
2. Walker & D Indus. Int. Auditing, | 
$5.00 
‘ Stream. Bus. Procedures, $5.00 | 


sonnel from the mainland; providing as- 
sistance in research, and the like. 

From his on-the-spot investigation, the 
author concludes that Fomento has made 
an impressive start toward industrializa- 
tion. By April 1951, 106 new plants had 
been established, with a total public and 
private investment of $33 million. These 
not only have created direct employment 
but may be expected to stimulate addi- 
tional jobs in the service trades. Additional 
plants are in the preliminary stages of ne- 
gotiation which could add some $50 mil- 
lion of industrial investment to the econ- 
omy—a sum which is very considerable 
when compared to Puerto Rico's past his- 
tory. 
Mr. Chase believes that there will be 
continued expansion of factories, hotels, 
and trade. There is great momentum be- 
hind the program and there do not seem 
to be any political or financial difficulties 
standing in its way. However, there are 
some parts of the program which should 
be improved if its chances of failure are 
not to rise sharply. 

Among suggestions put forward by Mr. 
Chase for improving Fomento’s program 
are these: There must be better structural 
arrangements in government departments 
so that the agency which has responsibility 
for getting things done also has the au- 
thority necessary to do it. And there must 
be a “second team” trained to replace in- 
evitable losses from the present adminis- 
trative ranks. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chase is convinced, 
“the program has already demonstrated 
important lessons for the mainland and for 
the world.” Whatever happens to indus- 
trialization, these cannot be lost. Important 
steps which have been taken in Puerto Rico 
show what other countries may do which 
are going to shift from agriculture to in- 


dustry “with due regard for local customs 
and participation by the local people.” 
Among these are: 

Before new factories are set up there 
should be advance surveys of all ele- 
ments affecting the ecénomy to deter- 
mine what changes are necessary, what 
industries are best suited to the region, 
and the extent of potential managerial 
talent and the means to improve it. 

The government should build the 
necessary utilities; look after health, 
education, and often housing; and, if 
necessary to get the ball rolling, should 
build and operate factories. But the aim 
should be to encourage private business- 
men to come in and take over, releasing 
the government for other ventures in 
line with the development program. 

It is important that a government de- 
velopment agency, with functions such 
as Fomento’s, be set up, even though 
private enterprise is expected to do most 
of the work. And as soon as a program is 
underway a competent statistical agency 
should keep a running inventory of the 
program to analyze failures as well as 
successes so that the planning can be 
fluid and sound guidance will be avail- 
able for other countries. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chase states, “Puerto 
Rico has shown that it is possible for gov- 
ernment men and businessmen to enter a 
new dimension, where ideologies are ig- 
nored, and each respects the function of 
the other. It has shown that high integrity 
is possible in the government of a low-in- 
come society—without recourse to a firing 
squad. How much easier it should be in a 
high-income society! It has shown the es- 
sential steps for inaugurating a Point Four 
program anywhere, and indicated that it 
is foolish to attempt one unless competent 
managers are ready to administer it.” 





























“Well, here it is 1952! Shall we try to get along with each other this year, 
or shall we have another budget?” 
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ane tip: b3(/ paper forms / 


To bring this bit of steel wire from the iron mines to your desk required 6577* paper forms; 

37 per cent of industry's time is spent in paperwork, analysts say. Probably much the same is true 
in your business. Still, there is a tendency to hunt in the factory for economies and 

speed-ups, letting paperwork “‘just grow’’—overlooking a tremendous opportunity to make 
payroll and plant investment far more productive 


slreamlines paper work... 


Paperwork can be a clogging, costly thing—or with DITTO One-Writing Systems 
it can be a production tool which cuts out expensive delay and error, releases employees 
for creative work, coordinates and speeds action throughout your entire operation. 


ean industry depends on 
) one-wriling systems ! 


In these days of defense pressure and heavy 
paperwork, large companies and small declare 
that their DITTO systems, machines and 
supplies are more than ever essential for their peak 
efficiency. Today’s greatest economies and 
betterments are to be found in paperwork. 








Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing and 
other systems definitely streamline your 
paperwork and bring benefits all down the line. 
No obligation, just write. 


The new DITTO D-45, 
one of the DITTO 
Systems Machines *Estimated 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2209 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
Serving You From 255 Cities in the United States and Canada 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. On 





CLAIBORNE H. JOHNSON 


F. GERALD HAWTHORNE 
NAMED CHAIRMEN OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


HOWARD F. KIDD, named as general chairman of the forth- 
coming Midwestern Conference, to be held in Cincinnati, May 
25-27, and sponsored by the Cincinnati Control, is secre- 
tary of the Lockwood Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati. 


F. GERALD HAWTHORNE, secretary and comptroller, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., will be general 
chairman of the Eastern Conference, sponsored by the New- 
ark Control, to be held April 20-22 in Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLAIBORNE H. JOHNSON, controller, Fleming & Sons, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, will, as general chairman, handle the de- 
tails of the Southern Conference, sponsored by the Dallas 
Control, to be held March 28-29 at the Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


tt 


Bombproof Storage for Records 


HOWARD F. KIDD HARRY R. LANGE 


HARRY R. LANGE, vice president and controller of Cutter 
Laboratories, Berkeley, California, has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman for the Pacific Coast Conference, to be spon- 
sored by the San Francisco Control, on May 8-10, 1952. 


Mountain is considered atomic-bombproof 





One look at Iron Mountain in the Cats- 
kills outside Hudson, New York, and you 
would be certain that the days of Buck 
Rogers are with us at last. Day and night, 
dynamite explosions rumble within the 
mountain—at work creating bombproof 
storage vaults. By now, over one quarter 
of this unusual multimillion dollar project 
is completed, and over 100 vault rooms of 
varying sizes, of reinforced concrete and 
steel and equipped with special doors, are 


in final stage of completion. Assigned the 
important job of guarding the inner corri- 
dors to the vault rooms is a 27-ton Diebold 
round-type Bank Vault Door, equipped 
with 4-movement timelocks. 

To picture this unusual project, imagine 
a large tunnel a few hundred feet below 
the crest that radiates into corridors for 
1000 feet, and you have an idea of what 
the inside of “‘atomic-bombproof” Iron 
Mountain looks like. One reason Iron 


Knickerbocker News 


Main entrance to Iron Mountain's atomic-bombproof vault rooms. When proj- 
ect is completed, this building will be camouflaged to match mountainside. 
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is that virtually all of the mountain is made 
up of 45% iron ore, which weighs twice as 
much as ordinary rock—and in addition, 
the vault rooms lie 125 to 250 feet below 
the surface. The iron ore content explains 
the need for dynamite blasting, since dig- 
ging equipment simply doesn’t phase the 
hard rock inner core of the mountain. 

This entire project is the idea of Her- 
man Knaust, Catskill industrialist, who 
formerly used the caves in Iron Mountain 
for growing mushrooms. He has formed 
the Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Corpo- 
ration to handle the project, which cur- 
rently employs 600 persons, a majority of 
whom are displaced persons. 

Upon completion, the interior of the 
mountain will contain 400 vault rooms 
ranging from 250 cubic feet to 15,000 
cubic feet in size, and provide a staggering 
total of 1,800,000 cubic feet of storage 
space (equivalent to the inside of New 
York City’s Empire State Building)! 

Elaborate air conditioning and humidity 
control equipment will use up 2000 feet of 
pipe and the entire project bristles with 
safety precautions—shafts reaching too 
close to the surface are plugged with 12 
foot thick concrete, two complete sets of 
communications equipment and a dual 
alarm system to alert local authorities are 
planned, and a deputized private 25-man 
police force will maintain guard contact. 

The administration building entrance 
which houses the Diebold Bank Vault 
Door will also contain facilities for photo- 
stating, microfilming, filing and storage 
preparation plus administration offices. 

To insure the project against attack from 
the air, the exterior building will be cam- 
ouflaged to match the mountainside. 








Temporary, Flexible 
Controls Advocated 


Price and wage controls “hold great 
dangers for our economy and our free- 
dom” and should be eliminated soon, the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
says in its latest statement on national 
policy. 

“But price and wage controls are now 
in operation,’ the committee said, as it 
reiterated its demand for monetary, fiscal 
and savings policies adequate to control 
inflation. The immediate problem, there- 
fore, is to ‘strike the best balance between 
the things that the controls can accomplish 
and their harmful effects on the economy” 
and still permit the expansion of produc- 
tion required by the rearmament program. 

Condemning attempts to freeze parts 
of the economy and let others move freely 
or automatically, the new statement issued 
by CED, economic research and education 
organization of leading businessmen and 
scholars, outlined a temporary and flexible 
control system which would: 

1. Provide adjustment of price and 
wage ceilings to reflect changes in busi- 
ness, farming and living costs. 

2. Require a lag of about three months 
between the time when a higher cost was 
incurred and the time when ceilings could 
be adjusted to reflect it, thus restraining 
“price and wage increases at every stage” 
and requiring “absorption of a part of 
cost increases. 

3. “Restrain increases in prices and 
wage rates, rather than profits and wage 
incomes.” 

i. “Impose a comparable degree of 
restraint on the movement of wages and 
salaries, of farm prices and of business 
prices.” 

5. ‘Give producers an incentive to hold 
down their costs.” 

Under the system outlined by the busi- 
ness leaders on the Research and Policy 
Committee, this would be achieved in the 
main by tying wage ceilings to changes 
in the cost of living, as measured by the 
Consumers’ Price Index (the ‘‘cost-of- 
living index” prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) ; farm prices above parity 
to the Department of Agriculture's Index 
of Prices Paid by Farmers, and business 
prices to similar formulas which would 
reflect only actual changes in major costs 
since a recent base period. 

The committee detailed methods by 
which the comparable formulas for busi- 
ness price ceiling adjustments could be 
worked out, noting that in general the 
system would permit “‘ceiling price adjust- 
ments to reflect increases only in the 
prices of goods and services bought in 
the base period. Changes in the amount 
of commodities or services used per unit 
in subsequent periods would not be re- 
flected in the adjustment.” 
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FINGER GUIDE ' 
and HOLDER 


ACK in the 1870's and 1880's, the prime requisite for the 
most coveted positions— those of bookkeepers — was the 
ability to write a neat, round hand, with capital letters and 


figures plentifully curlicued. 


There was one ambitious young chap who was a fine penman, 
but nevertheless he lost one position after another, simply 
because the books in which he made his entries were unruled 


and all his writing ran uphill. 


So, he invented something important — to himself — the first 
Finger Guide and Holder, and patented it in the year 1884. 


PITY THE MAN! 

Had he been able to use Tarco efficiency forms, he could 
easily have followed the lines and rules getting each figure in 
its exact position, without the cumbersome cross-bar holder 
and constant dippings in the ink pot. 

Tarco forms are the most modern obtainable. They cover every 
size business and every need: ledger, journal, payroll, tax record, 
balance sheets, etc. 


Tarco flexible-chain post binders are the last word in binders 
—come in choice of three bindings and standard size range. 


Send for Catalog F-1 and see for yourself just how all-inclusive 
is the Tarco line of 240 fine forms and binders. 








Consult your Public 
Accountant about 
the best Forms for 
your Business. 


TALLMAN ROBBINS & CO. 


Tarco Better Business Forms, Binders and Co-ordinated Filing Equipment since 1912 
320 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
New York + Kansas City + Indianapolis + Tulsa + Witchita + Washington 


















Higher Receivables 


DEQUATE WORKING CAPITAL is reported 
A by most of the 161 manufacturing 
companies surveyed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Should the 
need for additional sums arise, hardly any 
of these companies expect difficulties in 
borrowing, it declares. 

Some firms, representing almost all in- 
dustries, say they have already borrowed 
or expect to borrow soon. The need for 
cash is generally occasioned by a rise in 
both accounts receivable and inventories 
during the past year. Capital expansion 
and greater reserves for taxes are also cited 
as contributing to the drain on cash. 

Higher receivables and inventories are 
believed justified in almost every case by 
an increase in the volume of sales. These 
are reported to have doubled or more than 
doubled in a number of instances. 

Most manufacturers report they are care- 
fully watching their higher inventories 
but do not consider the situation unfavor- 
able so long as their inventory to sales ratio 
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remains good. In some cases, the turnover 
rate has remained the same in spite of a 
very large increase in inventory. Neverthe- 
less, several executives state that they have 
already taken precautionary measures and 
have reduced inventories. 

Although a part of inventory increases 
was attributed to higher costs of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods, in a few cases 
an intentional building of inventory 
against future materials shortages and pro- 
duction cutbacks was reported. Such high 
levels of inventory were call-d ‘‘anticipa- 
tory’” by one manufacturer who believes 
civilian production will be curtailed by 
military orders and that a large inventory 
will eventually prove a blessing. 

Accounts receivable have risen during 
the past year mostly because of increased 
sales volume but partly because of the 
willingness of these manufacturers to ex- 
tend greater dealer credit. There were 
some reported cases of collection slow- 
downs. For example, one company says its 
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“After | got the truck | realized he 
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average collection time has increased from 
35 days to 42 days in the past year. 

There was no uniform pattern of 
changes in cash, receivables, and inven- 
tory positions within the same industry, 
but there were marked differences industry 
to industry. Some industries—electrical 
appliances and hardware, for instance— 
are plagued by shortages of critical raw 
materials such as copper and zinc. This, 
they say, has rcduced their inventories of 
these items and, consequently, raised their 
cash position. Others, such as the textile 
industry, have experienced a piling up of 
invcntory owing to a lag in consumer pur- 
chasing with a consequent pinching of 
working capital. 

Cooperating manufacturers stated they 
would utilize short-term bank loans for 
most of their borrowings if cash is needed. 
They expect no difficulties in obtaining 
such loans. 

Some executives believe the current 
working capital pinch is not a temporary 
problem. These executives are looking to 
long-term funded debt and equity capital 
for more permanent relief. However, they 
expect difficulties in finding adequate 
equity capital because of taxes and other 
factors that have reduced the allure of 
capital investment. 


Fairness of New Taxes 
Is Vital to Industry 


One of the most important problems 
linked to the present crisis is our tax pro- 
gram, for an unfair tax law can remake our 
whole industry and can alter our standard 
of living, if not destroy it, says Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

The new tax program if not designed on 
a fair basis can make for favoritism, which 
in turn will produce class prejudice and it 
could also mark the end of our industrial 
leadership, the executive head of the na- 
tion-wide organization of credit and finan- 
cial executives in the manufacturing and 
wholesale field, says further. 

Some of the proposals for raising reve- 
nue which have been offered are not only 
short-sighted, but they reflect a lack of fun- 
damental understanding of buying habits 
and the actual working of a tax law, Mr. 
Heimann says. On the point of increased 
excise taxes he holds that the theory that 
automobile taxes should be increased be- 
cause they are considered luxuries is false 
under our modern standard of living. The 
same applies to proposals on refrigerators 
and other household appliances, he says. 





Management Increasingly Aware 
of Clogged “Pipe Lines” 


Rough estimates of dealer and con- 
sumer inventory levels are proving in- 
adequate in meeting industry's current 
operating needs, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. As a 
result, the Board points out in its study, 
“Measuring Dealer and Consumer In- 
ventories,” some firms are developing 
more refined techniques for measuring 
the inventories of company and compet- 
ing products in the hands of wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers. As yet rela- 
tively few companies have used these 
new techniques for an appreciable length 
of time. However, cooperators in the 
Conference Board study who are care- 
fully measuring “pipeline” inventories 
report enthusiastic reception and wide 
use of the data by both top management 
and operating executives. 

Methods of measuring inventory lev- 
els used by cooperating companies vary 
widely in their approach and reported 
effectiveness. 

The majority of companies do not ac- 
tually measure inventory levels, but 
rather deduce them from such data as 
incoming orders, industry shipments to 
dealers, and salesmen’s reports of over- 
all conditions in the field. Such estimates 
are usually crude and unreliable. 

Many companies rely on salesmen’s 
periodic estimates of inventory levels. 
Critics of this method, however, point 
out that salesmen may not notice minor 
inventory changes and, furthermore, 
their reports are likely to reflect personal 
optimism or pessimism rather than fact. 

To overcome the disadvantages of de- 
duction and salesmen’s reports, many 
companies periodically audit the inven- 
tories in all wholesaler or retailer outlets. 


While this method may involve exten- 
sive expenditures of time and money, 
many companies feel that it is the only 
safe measurement. 

When large numbers of accounts are 
involved, sample surveys are often used 
to speed up data collection and reduce 
costs. There is some evidence that a well- 
designed sample survey is just as accurate 
as a complete audit and, on occasion, 
even more so. 

When consumption of a product can 
be measured with equal or greater accu- 
racy than inventories, variations between 
shipments and consumption are some- 
times used to measure inventory changes 
in the pipe lines. While a few companies 
have well-established techniques based 
on this approach, it is, by and large, still 
in the experimental stage. 

The methods usually employed to 
gather inventory facts are: through the 
company itself, through independent 
agencies and through trade associations. 

Each method, cooperating manufac- 
turers report, has its limitations and 
drawbacks. 

Companies surveyed by the Board 
cited the following as some of the more 
important uses they have found for good 
dealer and customer inventory data: co- 
ordinating production and sales plans; 
minimizing company inventories; stabi- 
lizing production and employment; 
scheduling shipments; locating sales 
weaknesses; determining consumer ac- 
ceptance of new items quickly; and esti- 
mating future sales and price levels. 

The study, “Measuring Dealer and 
Consumer Inventories,” was prepared by 
Elliott F. Higgins, of the Board's Divi- 


sion of Business Practices. 
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Date Conference 


MARCH 28-29 
APRIL 20-22 
MAY 8-10 
MAY 25-27 


oct. 5-8 
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Midwestern 


ANNUAL MEETING 
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Hotel City 
DALLAS 

ASBURY PARK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI 


DETROIT 


Adolphus 

Berkeley Carteret 

St. Francis 

Netherland Plaza 
Sheraton-Cadillac* & Statler 


* formerly Book-Cadillac 


WANTED! 
CONTROLLER MAGAZINES 
MARCH - APRIL - AUGUST 
AND NOVEMBER 1951 
ISSUES 


We're sold out again—on these is- 
sues! If you have an extra copy that 
you would part with after you read 
it, we'd welcome receiving it to en- 
able us to provide a complete year 
for those who may want a “back 
copy subscription” or to fill ‘single 
copy’’ orders. Thanks! Send to the 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The Controller 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 























Shortages 
occur in the 


property accounts 


@ A check of the prop- 
erty accounts against the 
property itself frequently 
reveals substantial un- 
recorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- 
ages may be prevented 
through Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


Otis H. RITENOUR (#1372-1939) has 
been elected a vice president of Washing- 
ton Gas Light 
Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. 
Ritenour was 
employed by the 
company in 
1925, became as- 
sistant treasurer 
in 1933 and con- 
troller in 1942. 
He served as a 
national director 
of Controllers 
Institute, 1946- 
1949 and as president of the District of 
Columbia Control, 1941-1942, and as 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Cooperation with the Government from 
1948-1951. 

Mr. Ritenour is a member of the Ac- 
counting Management Committee of the 
American Gas Association and past chair- 
man of the association's accounting section 
and also chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of Southeastern University. 

CARROLL C. PIKE, assistant controller, 
has succeeded Mr. Ritenour as controller 
of the company. Mr. Pike joined Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. in 1930 and was ap- 
pointed assistant controller in 1948. 


Casson 


MR. RITENOUR 


EDWARD F. C. PARKER (#94-1932) has 
joined Leach Relay Company, Los Angeles, 
as vice president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


HALIFAX C. CLARK (#1971-1941), con- 
troller of Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
vice president and controller. 


Louis WIRTH (#1094-1937) has trans- 
ferred from the Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. to the com- 
pany’s branch plant being built at Van- 
couver, Washington. Mr. Wirth, who was 
secretary of the company, will be resident 
controller of the branch. 
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WILLIAM F, Carey (#539-1935), treas- 
urer for the past 24 years of Edgewater 
Steel Company, Oakmont, Pa., retired 
from the company on November 7, 1951. 
He was succeeded by CHARLES S. LANG, 
formerly with Collins and Company, certi- 
fied public accountants, who has been con- 
troller of Edgewater since January 1951. 
EDWARD T. TRUSCHEL has been appointed 
assistant controller. 


GEORGE C. CLAGHORN (#59-1932) is 
now with the Regional Office of the Army 
Audit Agency, New York. 


LIONEL J. SORENSEN (#2694-1943), 

vice president and general manager of the 

Deepfreeze Ap- 

pliance Division 

of Motor Prod- 

ucts Corpora- 

tion, Detroit, 

Mich., has been 

elected a direc- 

tor. He joined 

the firm in 1947 

as treasurer and 

was appointed to 

his present post 

MR. SORENSEN in 1950. Mr. 

Sorensen was 

president of the Detroit Control of Con- 
trollers Institute, 1949-1950. 


DONALD M. MAGOR (#869-1936), con- 
troller, York Corporation, York, Pa., has 
been made vice president and controller. 


HeEROLD H. NEHLS (#4542-1949), 
formerly controller, Independent Iron 
Works, Inc., Oakland, Calif., is now re- 
gional accounting executive, Office of Price 
Stabilization, San Francisco. 


SAMUEL B. EARNEST (#3064-1944), has 
been named general manager of Cadillac 
Motor Car division's retail branch in New 
York. Mr. Earnest has been controller of 
the General Motors division's branch. 
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G. S. WARNER, who started with the 
Texas Company, Houston, in 1917, re- 
tired as auditor, Comptroller's Depart- 
meat, of the company on November 1. 
J. M. Cire succeeds Mr. Warner as assist- 
ant general auditor. 


D. M. VOITSBERGER (#2203-1942), 
comptroller, the $. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed a director and member of the 
Executive Committee. 


JOHN B. TaYLor (#1864-1941), con- 
troller and director of the budget, Dixie 
Cup Corporation, Easton, Pa., has been 
elected to the additional post of vice presi- 
dent. 

Wittiam L. NayYLor (#991-1937), 
comptroller, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. 

RICHARD E. May, JR. (#4212-1948), 
controller, Industrial Indemnity Co., San 
Francisco, is now administrative manager, 
Bechtel International Corporation, San 
Francisco. 


JOHN F. Lesor has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., New York. Mr. Lebor 
joined Federated as treasurer in 1946, 


Davip B. CoL.ins has been elected 
treasurer of Royal Typewriter Co., New 
York. Mr. Collins joined Royal in 1931 as 
an advertising assistant. Since April 1950 
he has been secretary. 


WiLtiamM M. CaRNEY (#156-1932), 
controller, Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pa., has been elected vice president and 
controller. 


BELFORD G. BROWN (#4054-1947 ), as- 
sistant controller, the San Francisco Bank, 
San Francisco, 
Calif., has been 
made vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Brown, 
who _ has_ been 
with the bank 
for eighteen 
years, has been 
prominent in 
civic activities in 
San Francisco 
serving as presi- 
dent of the Jun- 
ior Chamber of 
Commerce in 1945, and currently on the 
retirement Board of the San Francisco City 
and County Employes’ Retirement System. 

EDWARD S. ALDEN (#2317-1942), 
treasurer of Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., has been elected a vice 
president. 


MR. BROWN 


GEORGE D. KasTEN (#1551-1939), 
controller for Standard Coil Products, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois, has been elected to the 
additional office of assistant treasurer. 





ALVIN R. Corp (#1182-1938), vice 
president and secretary of Froedtert Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., was recently named execu- 
tive vice president. Mr. Cord is with the 
Milwaukee office of Froedtert. 


PAUL GARMANY (#4120-1947), assist- 
ant comptroller of Hughes Tool Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, was recently named 
comptroller of the company. 


FreD A. ANDERSON (#4590-1949), 
formerly comptroller of Twin Cities 
Rapid Transit Co., Minneapolis, is now 
controller, Power Operations, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 


JosePpH WILLIAM LERNER (#2211- 
1942) is now vice president of the Pre- 
mier Autoware 
Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Lerner was 
formerly vice 
president and 
controller of the 
Harshaw Chem- 
ical Company, 
also of Cleve- 
land, which 
company he 
joined in 1909. 
He was named 
assistant treasurer and a director of the 
company in 1929 and vice president and 
controller in 1942. He Pict 500 past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men and organized and served as 
the first president of the Tax Club of 
Cleveland. 


MR. LERNER 


A. L. MCARTHUR, JR. (#5249-1951), 
controller, Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., is now vice president 
of the company. 


WILLIAM L. WINGATE (#5118-1950), 
formerly controller, Brisacher, Wheeler 
& Staff, San Francisco, recently joined 
Saylor Farms, Inc., Corcoran, Calif., as 
controller. 


JOHN G. NELSON, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, United States 
Steel subsidiary, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
tired after more than 42 years of service. 
Elected to succeed Mr. Nelson is Don W. 
RYAN, attorney on commercial matters in 
the company’s legal department. Mr. Ryan 
came to the company in 1941. 


Davi B. MACTAVISH (#2185-1942) 
has transferred from the New York office 
of Arthur Young & Company, public ac- 
countants, to their Los Angeles office. 


H. L. NEAL (#4820-1950), formerly 
assistant to the president of the Cleve 
land Quarries Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now assistant to the president-finance, 
Century Engineer's, Inc., Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 
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WiLuiaM D. SULLIVAN (#4447-1949), 
formerly controller, E. L. Schottenstein 
Department Stores, Inc., Columbus, Ohio} 
is now with Piasecki Helicopter Corpora- 
tion, Morton, Pa., as chief accountant. 


DRUMMOND C. BELL (#5203-1951), 
controller, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, recently trans- 
ferred to the Chicago branch of the com- 
pany. 

T. C. Curtiss 
(#1143-1938), 
auditor of White 
Laboratories, 
Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has been 
elected treasurer 
of the company. 
Mr. Curtiss 
joined the White 
Laboratories in 
1932. His con- 
nection prior to 
that was with 
American Solvents and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, New York, as general auditor and 
assistant secretary. 


MR. CURTISS 


HERBERT L. ECKHARDT (#936-1937), 
comptroller and assistant treasurer of the 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected treasurer of the company. HERBERT 
W. Krasg, formerly assistant secretary, is 
now comptroller and assistant treasurer. 


—_ 


ca 
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The girls should know. No more 


overtime in this Payroll Dept. 


Instead of having clerks turn out rep- 
etitious payroll figures week after 
week, it's now done for the firm by 
the Recording and Statistical Corp. on 
special high-speed alphabetic and nu- 
meric tabulating machines. 


These automatic marvels whizz through 
the work in a fraction of the time it 
would take any competent office force. 


RALPH E. PETERING (#3785-1946) 
has assumed the duties of vice president 
and treasurer of 
Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing 
Company, St. 
Louis, succeed- 
ing WILLIAM S. 
SNEAD, who re- 
tired effective 
December 31, 
1951. Mr. Snead, 
who has been a 
director of the 
company since 
1936, will con- 
tinue to serve in that capacity. Mr. Peter- 
ing, who previously held the position of 
vice president and assistant treasurer, was 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company on December 1, 1951. He be- 
came associated with Emerson Electric, as 
comptroller in 1942 after 11 years with 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 


MR. PETERING 


ROWLAND R. HUGHES (#2684-1943), 
formerly comptroller of the National City 
Bank of New York, now holds the title 
of vice president. Mr. Hughes has been 
succeeded as comptroller by BURNESS 
Kypp, formerly deputy comptroller. Mr. 
Hughes is widely known for his work as 
one of the five private fiscal experts on 
the Committee on Federal Tax Policy. 


“sfhat new payroll method 
saves them thousands 
of dollars!" 


Firms fnd that this method not only 
saves them many a headache, but 
helps save thousands of dollars, too! 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE NOW! 


Get the complete facts now. Get rid 
of those payroll headaches once and 
for all. Inquire about other tabulation 
services, Let us tabulate your 
sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories 
and other statistics. Why not call or 
write now/ 


too 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 


CHICAGO BOSTON  DETRE 


T- MONTREAL: TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y 





JACKSON R. HOLDEN (#3310-1945) 
was elected treasurer and controller of 
American Bosch 

Co rporation, 

Spring field, 

Mass. Mr. Hol- 

den, formerly 

secretary and 

treasurer, served 

as president of 

the Springfield 

Control of Con- 

trollers Institute, 

1947-1948. 

RAYMOND C. 

MR. HOLDEN FARRELL was 


clected assistant controller of the company. 


BENJAMIN A. KIEKHOFER (#1879- 
1941), assistant to the president and as- 
sistant secretary of the General American 
Transportation Co., Milwaukez, Wiscon- 
sin, has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany. He started with Union Refrigerator 
Transit Co. in 1921, which became a part 
of General American. 


WiritaM H. HurtzMan_ (#3490- 
1945) was elevated, effective January 1, 
to the position of vice president-comp- 
troller of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hurtzman, who previ- 
ously held the title of comptroller, has 
served the bank for 30 years, having 
joined it while a student at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was named 
comptroller in January 1945. Mr. Hurtz- 
man served as vice chairman of the 
Banking and Investment Conference at 
the 1951 Annual Meeting of Controllers 
Institute and was named chairman of 
that conference for the 1952 Annual 
Meeting. In addition, he is a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers and is 
the present chairman of the tax commit- 


tee of the N.A.B.A.C. 

He is chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee of the Robert Morris Associates, 
Panel Examiner of the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University, is ac- 
tive on the subject of taxation, at the na- 
tional level, with the American Bankers 
Association and, at the state level, with 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

Active in the American Institute of 
Banking, his thesis for the Graduate 
School of Banking, entitled ‘Streamlin- 
ing Accounts Receivable Financing Pro- 
cedure,” has become part of the library 
of that school. It has been revised into 
textbook form and is used as a working 
model and textbook for those studying 
and actively practicing the financing of 
accounts receivable. 


WALTER F. WINTERHALTER (#1930- 
1941), formerly secretary and assistant 
treasurer of 
Globe Knitting 
Works, Grand 
Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is now con- 
troller of the 
Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company 
in Grand Haven. 
Mr. Winterhal- 
ter served as 
president of the 
Western Michi- 
gan Control of 
Controllers Institute, 1948-1949. 


MR. WINTERHALTER 


W. Emison (#3346-1945), vice 
president and assistant general manager 
of Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co., Houston, 
Texas, was recently made president of 
the company succeeding R. B. MCLAUGH- 
LIN who became chairman of the board 
on January 1. J. T. RyND, vice president 
became vice president-general manager. 
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Obituary 





Alan G. Benson, one of the first di- 
rectors of Controllers Institute, who held 
membership #17-1931, died at Lawrence 
Hospital, Bronxville, N. Y., after a long 
illness, on October 12, 1951. Mr. Ben- 
son was engaged in his own public ac- 
counting service. 


Lyman A. Ceely (#4020-1947), con- 
troller of Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 
New York, died on December 12, 1951 
at the age of 53. 

Mr. Ceely joined Lawrence in 1929 as 
a bookkeeper and after three years be- 
came 2 pelican In 1942 he was 
appointed controller. 


James G. Gibson, for the past 24 years 
a member of Chevrolet's accounting de- 
partment and 
most recently 
resident comp- 
troller at Chev- 
rolet-Detroit 
Gear and Axle 
Division, died 
on October 30, 
1951, after a 
brief illness. He 
was 57. 

Mr. Gibson 
joined the Chev- 
rolet-Detroit 
Gear and Axle Division as pay roll 
clerk and three years later had risen 
to assistant resident comptroller. In this 
capacity he served three years in De- 
troit and one year in Flint, after which 
he was made resident comptroller at 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and served there 
three years. In 1937 he was_ trans- 
ferred to the new Chevrolet plant at 
Tonawanda as resident comptroller and 
during World War II years was asso- 
ciated with the Aviation Engine Divi- 
sion there. He was made resident comp- 
troller of Chevrolet-Detroit Gear and 
Axle Division in 1948. 

Mr. Gibson held membership certifi- 
cate #1288-1938 in Controllers Institute 
and served as president of the Buffalo 
Control (1946-47). 


MR. GIBSON 


Floyd H. Rowland, 57, president of 
Floyd H. Rowland Management Con- 
sultants, and a former executive of Cru- 
cible Steel Company, died on December 
7, 1951 in West Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. An expert on budgeting, he was 
the author of three books on the subject 
and was one of the speakers at the 1948 
Annual Meeting of Controllers Insti- 
tute. 

A graduate of Columbia University, 
he studied law at Fordham University. 
During World War II he was civil train- 
ing officer in the office of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, United States Army. 
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What have YOU done... 


to keep your company in business— 
should a catastrophe destroy 
your vital records? 


Have you found a SAFE, EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE storage place for 
DUPLICATES of your current 
Accts. Receivable . . . Billing Re« 
ords ... Banking Recerds 
should your place of business be de- 
stroyed by bomb, radiation, fire, 
flood or sabotage? 


Sound business judgment, as exem- 
plified by the nation’s largest and 
most progressive businesses, banks 
and insurance companies, demands 
such action now, before it is too late. 


You'll find the perfect answer to this 
urgent need at Iron Mountain, N.Y., 
where storage facilities rivaling Ft. 
Knox itself, have been developed for 
civilian use. 


Here, tunneled deep into a huge 
mountain of magnetic iron ore, 125 
miles from New York City, is “the 
world’s safest storage place.” 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


Atomic Storage Corporation 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


PEnnsylvania 6-7288 New York 1, N. Y. 





Here are ATOM-PROOF Vaults of 
1,800,000 cubic feet capacity, placed 
200 ft. below the surface—air-con- 
ditioned, humidity controlled, bril- 
liantly lighted, protected by every 
modern security device—including 
a giant 27-TON Diebold Time- 
locked Bank Vault Door. 


Here is unquestioned protection for 
records and valuables of every type, 
with economy that defies compari- 
son—as indicated by the extremely 
low insurance rate. 


Space is available for the storage of 
business documents and papers, mi- 
crofilm, art treasures, etc., for as lit- 
tle as $120 a year. 


Delay may penalize your organiza- 
tion beyond repair, should a catas- 
trophe occur. Mail coupon below, 
NOW. 


acai ai ie I his Rae 


I Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Corp. Dept.A ff 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


Let me have further information on your de- 
struction-proof storage facil:ties immediately. 


Firm Name 
Address . 
.- Zone ....State 
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Establishing Work Measurement Standards 


(Continued from page 21) 


i. Are you “selling” excuses for what 
your management does-—or a better 
way of life in which your employes 
have a stake? 


By and large, pzople accept the prevail- 
ing economic system. The problem is the 
way they see it work, and as it applies to 
them. They can watch it without seeing it 

or try to judge the whole by witnessing 
only a fragment. Economic education goes 
behind and beyond the actual work experi- 
ence, correcting misconceptions and round- 
ing out the picture as it goes. 


5. Will the program give you needed 
insurance against future exigencies? 


A well-rounded program of economic 
education does insure against future emer- 
gencies because its operation involves es- 
tablishing or re-creating two-way channels 
of communication that reach from top 
management down to the hourly worker, 
and back up again. As previously ex- 
plained, it puts the supervisors on their 
toes and sharpens their communications 
and human relations role. House organs, 
bulletins, institutional advertising and 
other media are perfected and continue to 
function. In short, a network of mutual un- 
derstanding results, and can be used effec- 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
FAST DELIVERIES 
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We not only SELL... but SERVE 04 well / 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


HYGRADE 


. PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. INC. . 


121 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-4530-1-2-3-4 


tively for years to come. Its very existence 
provides insurance against the uncertain 
future. 


THE CONTROLLER AS A 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

The controller is the navigation officer 
of modern industry—the technician on 
whose charts and soundings top manage- 
ment depends to keep the ship of business 
on the course to profits. He is an experi- 
enced interpreter, translating accounting 
records and statistics into reports and state- 
ments that operating executives can under- 
stand and act upon. Much of this same 
information—on financing, capital re- 
quirements, productivity, sources of sup- 
ply, and cost control—provides the “raw 
material’ for economic education projects. 

In many successful efforts of this nature, 
the company’s controller has played a dy- 
namic role, suggesting areas that can be 
capitalized and focusing attention on as- 


pects of the business which will interest 
employes. Few individuals in any company 
exceed his grasp of policy and practice, 
and few can equal his awareness of where 
the company is—and whither it is head- 
ing. 

In other words, the controller can pro- 
vide the concrete specific answers to the 
employes’ whys and wherefores. 


SUMMARY 

Although economic education programs 
for employcs are usually initiated at the 
highest corporative level, the controller's 
approval and cooperation are most helpful 
in achieving successful execution. 

In evaluating a specific proposal, the 
controller or other reviewing executive 
ag special heed to (1) the exist- 
ence of demonstrable need for the pro- 
gtam; (2) the forms that the project will 
take; (3) its continuing value as insurance 
against future exigencies, and (4) the 
demonstrated ability of the appointed 
“task force” to undertake the assignment 
and accomplish the desired objectives. 


JUDGING THE TASK FORCE 


Whether the assignment is internal or external, the same 
qualifications apply. In judging the capacity of an outside 
organization which aspires to conduct an employe economic 
project, the controller should seek the answers to these ques- 
tions: 


1. Are they writers only, or a team—and is the team ex- 
perienced in all phases of industrial and human relations? 

Is it equipped to handle skillfully the so-called “gutty’’ 
items—Does our wage policy make sense? Is our manage- 
ment structure adequate? What are the real problems in 
coming negotiations? 

Can the team deal with such areas and state the facts in a 
way that excites interest and arouses sympathy and under- 
standing? 

To do this requires a broad background of industry in- 
terpretation, plus perception, selectivity and a knowledge of 
what makes people—as well as corporations—‘tick.”’ 


2. What similar problems and assignments has the group 
handled before? How did they handle them—and how 
well? Did they spell out the objectives? Did they test? What 
did they accom plish? 

3. Are they equipped to deal personally with top manage- 
ment? Does their record prove ability to discuss details at 
the highest echelons, to obtain decisions, to accept res ponst- 
bility and delegations—to talk concretely about policy in a 
business-like fashion? 

After such conferences, will they leave behind them a 
feeling of competence, and craftmanship—a confidence that 
they know where they are going, and that the objective is 
attainable—and sound? 
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| i MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 


method of solving the retirement problem. A real 
measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 
approaches to the common problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 


plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 





ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
isk for our Pension Booklet C4. 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





W. T. CHAMBERLAIN INC. 


103 PARK AVENUE 


W YORK 17 = 
NEW FORE] Pe WE ARE RECOMMENDED READING 


MURRAY HILL 3-2942 4 Articles appearing in THE CONTROLLER con- 
tinue to be picked up, recommended, digested 
and reprinted in other publications. A partial 
list of those that attracted the pens of other 
Insu rance editors during 1951 include the following sub- 
jects, mentioned in brief, listed or digested: 


Consultants 


MANAGEMENT . . “INFLUENCE OF REPORTS ON Top MANAGE- 

MENT Decisions” by Christian E. Jarchow- 
The largest analytical or- THE CONTROLLER May 1951 (NACA Balle- 

ganization of its kind which tin, Management Review). 

RECORDS 

PROTECTION . “Bomss Do Nor REsPEcT VITAL BUSINESS 
Recorps” by Emmett J. Leahy and Robert A. 
Shiff—THE CONTROLLER March 1951 (Jour- 
nal of Accountancy, The Internal Auditor, and 
the Office Executive). 


does not sell insurance 
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EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 
Maw ee | MAINTENANCE... . . \WHAT Does MAINTENANCE Cost AND 
WuHat Can You Do ApsouT Ir?” by Ray 
me phapectcear! H. Bartlett—-THE CONTROLLER May 1951 
Payable in (NACA Bulletin, Management Review). 


vas to the 


RATES: $5.00 per inc fracti 
insertion. SO¢ each additional line 


> words for box 


ped deatedine mona? EXECUTIVE . _ . , “PLANNED EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT’ and 

“EXECUTIVE INVENTORY CONTROL” Parts I 

Address box number replies to & Ill of 3-part scries by James C. Wor.hy— 

THE CONTROLLER June & August 1951 (Cost 

and Management—The Society of Industrial 

and Cost Accountants of Canada—O ffice Exec- 

; utive, Management Abstracts—British Insti- 
Replies will be forwarded tute of Management, London). 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





BUDGETING ..... ‘THE Use oF WoRK MEASUREMENT IN 
BUDGETING” by Henry P. Dolan—THE Con- 
TROLLER July 1951 (NACA Bulletin, The Ac- 
CONTROLLER-ADMINISTRATIVE countants Digest). 
MANAGER INTERNAL 
Controller (CPA), 8 years public and 14 years CONTROL ... ... “INTERNAL CONTROL Is Cost CONTROL” by 
industrial experience including costs, budget- H. M. Stillep—THE CONTROLLER October 
ary control, methods, organization planning; 1951 (NACA Bulletin). 
heavy on administration. Would like West | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Coast or Midwest assignment as controller, 
administrative manager, or handling admin- | 
istrative work of major executive. Detailed | 
resume available. Box 1080. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 

No y al ontroll and assistant “4 4 ° : ° ° - ed 

Mer en | Nets tc seer hee should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 

tary-treasurer of multi-plant machinery manu eS . * 

facturer. Age 38, married, four children. Top LER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., 

financial and accounting executive for past before the first of the month to affect the following month's 

. s. Specialize ir oc anag t ° > : “6 : ees 

ten years. Specialize in modern managemen issue. For instance, if you desire the address changed for 

controls. Present earnings $15,000 plus bonus , Ae 

Box 1082 your March issue, we should be notified of your new ad- 
dress before February 1. Be sure to include your postal 

zone as well as your old and new address. 


TREASURER-GENERAL CONTROLLER 
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Save Up 10 50% ox vour 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OPERATION 
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Here—free of charge—is a 

booklet that will show you 

how to slash accounts receiv- 

able clerical costs as much as 

50% ...eliminate transcription 
errors... assure fast, accurate 
credit authorization...and sim- 
plify collection follow-up. Just 
revised, this 28 page booklet is 
based on the last 10 years’ experience 
with thousands of users. It’s the full 
story on SUIAP, Remington Rand’s 
amazing ledgerless Simplified Unit 
Invoice Accounting Plan. Fully illus- 
trated with detailed flow charts— 
every page packed with practical tips 
for increasing accuracy and control. 
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ya Send in the coupon for Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 158%, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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f { your FREE copy, or phone 
‘our nearest office today. 
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Please send me my free copy of KD-554. 
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When Danger Threatens 


a Vital Investment... 


American Protection is Priceless! 





Unsettled conditions in foreign 
lands could pose many a critical 
problem for American firms op- 
erating abroad — were it not for 
the stability and soundness of 
American insurance protection. 

The strength of the 26 Ameri- 
can capital stock insurance com- 
panies — members of AFIA — 
which bulwarks American inter- 
ests and investments abroad can 
be your assurance of stability in 





your foreign operations . .. no 
matter what crisis may erupt, 
nor where. 

The American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association — long a leader 
in the field of foreign insurance 
for American. enterprises — is 
one of the largest and strongest 
groups of its kind in America. 

Have your agent or broker 
consult AFIA for full informa- 
tion on any specific risk. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET «+ 


NEW YORK 38. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 


COMPLETE 


WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 15th STREET, N. W., 


IN FOREIGN 


MILLS BUILDING, 220 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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